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AS IS 


BY THE EDITOR 


It is evident we need, after all, to have a firm conviction 
about the cinema. Even if that conviction has no words to 
explain itself. This month I had planned to say a little about 
reason, meaning partly by that balance. And it had been an 
intention—not to pick a quarrel, but to pick a friendly if 
critical bone with those whose beliefs can take no count of any 
intermediate shade between black and white. People with 
ideals (the first necessity) sum-totalling their statement of 
belief by believing merely. Which so far sounds good, but 
isn’t. | 

I believe white. Good. And I do not believe simply, but 
proclaim that all who do not believe ,white, white, white (as 
the blood of the lamb) are black (as the bottomless pit). * Not 
good. 

I want to call your attention to the great number of disciples 
who pass as competent critics, whereas a-disciple is not a critic 
but a believer. 
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White is white. If so why is it and what makes it so ?— 
which is our response and their anathema. Make no question 
of it, white is white, and should it so happen that some among 
us do not care for white, then out upon us for renegrades, we 
are black as they make them. Yes, even blacker ! 


Which—all of it—is badinage or crossed blades, but helps 
nobody except to let off steam. 


In making credos and crusades the important necessity for 
analysis is overlooked, and when again, if you are temerarious 
enough, you question why, the answer is never mind why. 
So then, again white is white, and if cinema as I see it is 


white, then all the rest is black, you, they, and the pertinent 
detractor. 


Venture does it greatly matter if white is white or navy 
blue. or even bottle green, but tell us why you believe in it, and 
your protagonist is in a corner baring his teeth. His 
positiveness is anxiety to escape confessing ‘I don’t know what 
is good and I don’t know what is bad, but I do know what I 
like.” Which would be more helpful, but a statement apt to 
be smiled at, and a conceit brought low. 


You have met him. I have met him. Saying ‘How bad. 
Not cinema at all!’ Ask him ‘And why not cinema?’ and 
instead of ‘I haven't the faintest idea,’ he gives you ‘Really, | 
if, you can't see, that how useless to explain !’ Bringing you 

exasperatedly to ‘What does it matter what it is if it’s enjoy- 
able ?’—not as the best you can do at your. own belief, but to 
do (a little more politely) for ‘Talk sense.’ 


The graph line of. an argument on cinema would never 
curve. Never. Instead it would jag like prongs. Now you 
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begin to see what I mean. Who is taking care of the curves 
and who but a few (among ourselves as well) are charting and 
recording them? The prong points we all know, the blackest 
of the black and the whitest of the white, but how few have 
much experimented in being lucid over the pearl greys and the 
dove and the slate and the iron and the fog and the moonstone 
and olive greys? 

This was the subject I was going to take to task. 
Agnosticism, I was going to say, is likely to give you more 
satisfaction in the long run than faith in the short one. 
Detachment would yield more fruit than the forcing house of 
devotion. Yes, Close Up is full—as one young lady nicely 
explained—of quarrelsome, chip-on-the-shoulder articles. 

Could she have meant Close Up says White is White, 
taking nobody any further? Pat us on the back, for no. 
Evidently what perturbed the young lady was a disposition 
to fit White to the rest of the spectrum in its legitimate 
relation. What jarred on her friendly nature was nothing 
more or less than reason. : 

_ Yes, reason. A fatal crag few care to tackle. A real 
hunger marcher, and not one whit more popular! Believe 
if you must. But do not reason about it. Thus “‘things’’ 
will be far more palatable. You must see for yourself 
that it is more dramatic to believe simply. For a belief you 
can die and win admiration, but reason nine times out of ten 
must smile at such heightened conduct, turning it by its sour 
alchemy to misconduct only. See for yourself why it is un- 
popular. See how many beaux gestes are withered under its 
scorching light! Evident that all must realise how consist- 
ently it remains menace, remembering how most of its boldest 
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champions have been both painfully and painlessly extracted 
from our midst. 

Alas for its own security and peace, reason remains 
necessity, and if it shows up things no less than people, it is 
because things, no less than people, are in a state of being able 
to. be shown up. | 

Yet, as [ have already remarked, it is clear that we need to 
have a firm conviction about the cinema .Even at this juncture 
(if you can bear to think of an observation as a juncture) con- 
sider that if you allow reason to wriggle in under the tentflap, 
it has its catcall ready, and wrangles that you cannot have a 
firm conviction about something constantly changing. 

Until, at last, in an advanced mood of aggravation you 
resolve that reason reaches a point where it demands of itself 
compromise between pure reason and equally pure prejudice. 
And some such point is right here now in front of us. Examine 
it. | 

Had we been helievers and believers only, we would have 
upheld an editorial right to print what pleased us. And what 
we wanted to print was a comment on Piccadilly. What we 
wanted to say about Piccadilly was that Piccadilly is Gilded 
Grey and Whing-Whang-Whong. We were assured that 
such an attempt at scintillating satire would give offence to 
Messrs. Dupont and Bennett (let alone Mesdames Wong and 


Gray), all of whom under no circumstances would we willingly 
offend. So reason was allowed to vote that this was indeed 
true. 

Regretfully enough, let it be admitted, for what others 
thought was merely rude seemed to us, for all its obviousness, 
analysis and summary. in one—let alone the approving 
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snigger it was hoped to call into being. Had we been 


sufficiently sure of ourselves argument would have fallen 
upon deaf ears. 


Let it be stated that we hope devoutly that in quoting the 
instance neither Messrs. Dupont and Bennett not Mesdames 
Wong and Gray will be offended nor take it in ill part. There 
will be many hundreds of admirers for their film, and for my 
criticism doubtless none. At all events I think we may call 


it what at school was termed quits and in later life, fifty-fifty. 
As the villain said, we shall see. | 


The second instance where belief would have been more 
effective than reason, occurred when, having come dispirited 
from the tired and spunkless Volga-Volga, with its con- 
federate Choir of the Ural Cossacks, we groused that the level 
. of the average film was falling lower and lower, and that the 
bigger films became, so in proportion the worse they became. 
‘Oh, no,’ our companion argued, ‘think of the American films 
and the French. They are getting much better.’ Therese 
Raquin, The Italian Straw ‘Hat, Joan of Arc were instanced, 
as well as The Crowd and The Wedding March. Reason, 
stepping in, remembered too The Wind, Stella Polaris, 
l’ Argent, and said ‘you are right.’ And remembered, thinking 
it over, Madame Recamier, Mon Coeur au Ralenti, The Last 
Command, ad infinitum. ... . 


Reasoning out, there were two points of view. To be 
reasonable about which would mean either a monologue to 
which none would listen, or an essay of some thousand words, 
which would be dull. All this instead of a helpful formula. 
Instead of ‘Films get Worse and Worse.’ 
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Taking everything into consideration, reason is under- 
mining. A firm conviction saves much trouble. Its limitation : 
| excellent for the home, useless for travel. Altogether a big 
problem. 


| KENNETH MACPHERSON. 
i 


| 
| 


THE COMPOUND CINEMA: 
FURTHER NOTES 


| I had been thinking long that the traditional Japanese © 
| theatre of Kabuki and Noh could serve as a basis for sound 
filming, when two incidents confirmed my belief. One was 


| the projection of a Japanese rice-paper cutout film at the Tri- 


bune Libre in Paris and the other an article in ‘‘“Monde’’ by 
Eisenstein on the Kabuki theatre. Says the Russian director : 
‘If European painting owes the origins of impressionism to 
the Japanese, if modern sculpture stems from the Negro 
plastic, the phonetic cinema will be no less indebted to the 
Japanese. ..’’ For Eisenstein not alone the Japanese theatre, 
but the entire conceptional world of the Japanese,the alphabet 
and the lyric Tanka, are indicative of the sound-image mind 
of the Japanese; in other words, graphic sound—the key to 
the sonorous film. But the ultimate principle to be deduced 
from this establishment, Eisenstein has with singular 
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accuracy and conciseness articulated: ‘‘. . . it is necessary to 
reduce to the same denominator the conceptions visual and 
phonetic.’ I leave the development o fthis tenet to whom- 
ever will exploit it. Even a casual reference to the Noh play, 
with its separation of the speaker from the enactor, the masks. 
the voices paralleling the gestures but issuing from behind 
masks, the musicians in the rear like a commentary, will 
indicate the relation between the Japanese theatre and the 
stylized sound-film. 

The rice-paper film certainly offers the opportunity for 
sound accompaniment, perhaps with mechanical music or 
shrill instruments. Similarly the silhouette film and the 
animated cartoon can be combined to loveliest effects. 
Universal in America, I understand, is sonorizing its 
animated cartoons, and the ’Orace films of England are being 
synchronized too. But from the reports of the latter venture, 
it seems that the producers are giving the creatures literal 
human voices. This would: perhaps be interesting archaeo- 
logy, if the films were lycanthropic. But since the entire 
structure of the animated cartoon is a flat one, and its origin 
is always manifest, it is a stupid confusion to vocalize the 
cartoons to give them human semblance. A film of 
personified creatures enacted by human performers is one 
thing, the animated cartoon another. 

The patterns of the Japanese rice-papers are used in the 
Jap films both for the characters and the background. The 
entire film is a rice-paper universe. The movements are rice- 
paper renditions of the Japanese sword-play and Japanese 
dance. The rice-paper patterns suggest the possibility of 
a combination of colour, cartoon and sound. The colours 
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in this instance would not need to be fluid. In fact, fluidity 
would defeat the harmony, since the cartoon is best when it 
keeps within its limitations or its origin. I know that several 
people have been thinking of producing such films, with well- 
known literary works as the narratives. Any fanciful mind 
can discover ready-at-hand opportunities waiting to be 
converted into these compound animated cartoons. 

Or the Starewitch puppets, do they not offer sound an 
opportunity? The artist himself has neither the present 
inclination to sonorize his films nor does he think his method 
allows of it. Starewitch frame each gesture, each grimace, 
each movement, each moment—photographs it; frames the 
next gesture, etc.—photographs it; and. so on. The fluidity 
is not achieved by the puppets, they are planted and do not 
perform ; the cutting or mounting accomplishes the moving 
picture. (Incidentally, does not this hint at’ a form. of 
stylization available for human actors too?) Therefore 
Starewitch believes he cannot film sound because of the static 
nature of his method. But why not? It is my belief that 
the very separateness, the very staticness of the methed 
permits for a film,of stylized and rhythmically intervalled 
instrumental sounds, noises and. utterances. 

It is in the detail of ‘‘interval’’ that one approach may be 
found to the sonorous film. .André,Levinson,.a critic not 
always to be quoted, has said that “‘Jeanne d’Arc’’ was the 
film which offered the trial for sound or speech accompani- 
ment. Charles Lapworth believes that. Dreyer’s technique is 
suitable for sound... Dreyer. himself, I understand, is 
interested in the sonorous film... The emphatic employment 
of the actor, the timing of the lips and the time-intervals 
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between the cine-portraits of the characters, suggest the 
opportunity for parallel utterance (even staccato speech) and 
contrapuntal sound. | 

May not sound bring in the poet? At present we hear 
about us in Paris talk of the cinegraphic poem. It has been 
applied to Kirsanoff’s work, to Man Ray’s and to others. 
In. the case of Kirsanoff’s Brumes d’Automne the term 
‘‘poeme’’ is an exaggeration applied to a sentimental 
succession of images, not singularly new in the history of the 
cinema. I reserve my hope for the future. I don’t want the 
poet-commentator who may be used, upon Miss Iris Barry’s 
advice, to write the film-captions, but the poet-creator. Not 
the poor maker of fragmentary images, nor even a Man Ray 
visualizing the figures of speech of Robert Desnos. But the 
epic-poet, the dramatic poet; yes, can you not hear 
Shakespeare in the future sonorous film? The blank verse 
film! Dreyer’s Jeanne d’Arc may ultimately lead to 
Marlowe’s Edward II or Shakespeare’s Richard. Am I 
fantastic? The principle of conversion will elucidate even 
the madman’s vision. 

To another compounding. I expressed in my notes on The 
Compound Cinema (Close-Up, January 1929) the fanciful 
possibility of a film moving from the side-wall to the fore- 
screen to the side-wall. Almost simultaneously came the 
announcement that Film Arts Gould was building a ‘*four- 
square’ camera-plan’' kinema. One screen to receive the 
moving picture, the other to establish the ‘‘atmosphere’’ of 
the picture. I swore that this was a bombast, a perversion 
of the multiple screen conception of Alexander Bakshy, and 
a more highfalutin use of the fantastic, vulgarly ambitious 
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in| ‘‘atmospheric’’ theatre like the Roman garden Regal in 
| London, I hear moreover that the theatre built of Gould- 
i] Kiesler is hardly successful. A modest and attractive 
| application of the camera-kinema is the Studio Diamant, 
| where levelled rays issue from the projection booth to meet the 
| levelled frame of the screen. Yet for so small a theatr it is an 
| error: because the screen is reduced, injuring its utilization 
: as a receptive instrument and because the levelled or stair-like 
|i structure of the ceiling, close to the eyes of the spectator, 
Na distract the eyes from the screen or troubles the eyes with its 
if | sharp, progressive lines. The silver-toned Studio 28 is much 
i the most satisfactory of the small houses. One can overstress 
| architecture to the detriment of the film, or to the diversion of 
|) , the limited funds from more immediate expenditures. 
ie In relation to the compound cinema, the specialized kinema 
| must remember that it is to be prepared for the experimental | 
ie synchronized film as well as for the silent picture. There are 
] not enough serious film-enthusiasts to patronize two kinds of 


kinemas, the visual and the optophonic. Mr. Kiesler’s 
differentiation between the two is an academicism. Why can 
| the visual kino not be an optophonic also? The specialized. 
| kino must, when it builds a pertinent hall, permit of the 
a magnified screen and the multiple screen. This means 
| increasing the height of the’ usual small house, and a 
| modification of the early sagacious principle enunciated by 
{ Bakshy: that the blank, square on the front wall of the 
iq picture-house determines the architecture of the ideal kino. 

This principle was developed into a set of; principles by 
| Seymour Stern in the National Board of Review Magazine, 
and I later commented upon them with immediate references 
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in The Billboard. But they must be seriously altered to 
allow the new inventiong their places. The magnascope 
makes the frame about the screen unavoidable, for it is the 
opening and shutting movements of the frame which makes 
the screen effective as an instrument in this application. 
Moreover, stereoscopic filming is not far away. The new 
kinema must be prepared for it, for films of three dimensions 


and for films which will burst into and climb upon the 
audience. 


It must be rememberéd that whatever the future of these 
devices, the principle of the film remains dependent upon the 
inclusive concept of rhythm. The Gould kino in New York 
has sensationalized the idea or enveloping atmosphere. Many 
people in the movie-world think in terms of atmosphere. A 
London progressive exhibitor, after laughing at the atmos- 
pherical Regal as Jewish, told me that when he was showing 
‘‘an Oriental film of deep meaning,’’ he’d like to have incense 
subtly wafted to enhance the mood. And Robert Armstrong, 
the American actor, is happy to promise a ‘‘smellie’’ to follow 
the “‘talkie.”’ All for realism and helping the poor image- 
film. How will one stylize odors, of hay, perfume, dung, 
cadaver, hair pomade, cold cream, George Bancroft’s sweat ? 
And perhaps eventually we will taste with the fortunate or 
unfortunate actor Clara Bow’s tears and lipstick. I know 
that Belasco is said to have played a reminiscent perfume upon 
Frances Starr to call forth an emotion. But why betray the 
spectator further? There are now tears and wistful grimaces 
(indexed and catalogued), music, lights, misty photography 
(Fox Films). Spare us, O Potentates! 
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In my previous article on The Compound Cinema, I made 
mention of a relationship between the color-organ and the 
color-film. the key was fluid’ colors. Writing’ in the 
February The Arts, C. Adolphe Glassgold says : ‘Both the 
cinema and Lumina (color-organ) become aesthetic realities 
when, like music, they create perceptible rhythms which may 
be not only of two-dimensional shapes upon.a flat surface hut 
of illusory tactual forms moving in deep space. The motion 
picture and the Clavilux picture are subject alike to. the dicta 
or static composition in the. brief moment which is the flicker 
of an.eye-lid; but the dynamic pattern in space, the inevitable 
movement and development of form, enlarge one’s conception 
of composition and make the structural organization of a 
painting pale by comparison. Movement, action, dynamism 
are the very life of these two mediums of aesthetic expression. 
Here the similarity ceases, for in the difference between the 
structure of the motion picture machine and the Clavilux 
lies a vast difference in accomplishment. The cinema is 
forever bound to the object; Lumina is foot-loose and free, 
with its elements as abstract as music. ...The cinema 
functions through the intermediary of solid realities. . . The 
cinema also is striving to attain color and. . . may eventually 
succeed in its efforts. At that time the ‘Chavilil and the 
motion picture machine will approach identity with always 
the fundamental distinction in the use of objects.”’ 

Mr. Glassgold is speaking, apparently, of the only movie 
he knows, the concrete-movie, which includes the so-called 
abstract as well'as narrative film. I can quote in reply from 
an article of mine in The Film Weekly of London: **¥ie 
(Francis Bruguiere, the ‘American photographer living. in 
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The actress is 


Sovkino. 
A Striking shot from The Arsenal, Dovjenko’s film for Wufku. 


The Ghost That Never Returns, Alexander Room’s new film for 
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dent), a short film by Erno Metzner, whose film 


Free Trip has already been remarked in Close Up. 
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From Uberfall (Accident), by Erno Metzner. 
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From Pandora’s Box. 
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London) understands that if a photograph is to have aesthetic 
virtue, it must make most use of its graphic medium, light. 

He understands that the object which is to be transformed by 
light must yield to the operations of light. . . This inter- 
relationship . . . means finally design.” This would seem. 
to abet Mr. Glassgold’s conterition, but in reality it. signifies 
that there is another cinema, not yet-touched, the cinema of 
designed, abstracted light, utilizing not the play of light upon 
objects but the diffusion of light re-organized in the film. 

Glassgold concludes that when color-cinema is fully realized 
the film anny be the agent for making the color-organ patterns 
permanent. ‘Does this not suggest’ also a way to achieve 
fluid, mutating colors in the motion picture?” It is not amiss 
to add that several American kinemas have installed color- 
organs: | | Perhaps pending the ideal color-movie, one may 
experiment with a coordination of movie and color-organ. 


A. Portas: | 


Mr. Potamkin 1 has our. attention: toa 


error in our previous issue. The following: extract from his 
letter will best amend’: 
‘In my article ‘on. The Cinema you ran ‘systematic’ 
for ‘systemic ne line. P. 20. Kindly. make a note in the 
next number. “mean” “systemic”. ? The dictionary 
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THE SOUND FILM: SALVATION OF 
CIN 


1928. 
> bien erred, and I wish to confess. Not toa priest, for it’s 


no priest’s business. What then?. I imagine I have erred 
like many others, and my confession may ease their remorse, 
and bring about conversion likewise. 

When, a few months ago, people began to battle over the 
talking film, | was frankly hostile, and tried to combat it to 
the limit of my power. . 

The reasons for this are simple anil quickly éadibatocd. I 
loved the silent fiim, and I foresaw a horrible deformation, a 


mere: degradation, with the added words. returning to the 


worst theatre. Naturally this I did not desire. . 

Analogy: The woman you love comes out: one day 
wearing a new dress. Simply, at first, you are deceived, — 
seeing a changed aspect- of the adored and known image. It 
is only after a while that you perceive the new dress is 
becoming, and you love her in it as before. I will not insist 
on the fact that one can leve the cinema as a woman, and even 
more deeply. 

Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Alexandroff, said recently in a 
manifesto: The new technical discovery (the eps film) is 
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not a chance factor in the history of the film, but a natural — 


outlet for the advance guard of cinematographic culture, by 
which they may escape from a number of seemingly hopeless 
blind alleys. 

Yes, the cinema, the good cinema, is in a blind alley. And 
it is particularly moving that it is the Russian cinéastes who 
realise it; those who are still furthest off from it. | 

It is the perfection to which the cinema almost attains which 
presents the danger of stagnation, the tremendous danger of 
marking time. 

I do not suggest this for the! pleasure of being paradoxial, 
but solely through careful discernment. The perfection of 
an art is its death. A-work of art alone is not enough, tt 
becomes valuable only according to the promises it makes, by 
the possibilities of ultimate development. In this method of 
reasoning, the Napoleon of Abel Gance would be preferable 
to' the Joan of Arc of Dreyer. The new and tentative methods 
of Napoleon; employed more reasonably, would perhaps be 
able to cause the creation of new things. But what remains 
to be done after and according to Joan of Arc? — 

There is..still.another thing. . The present cinema is a 
cinema of actors. (As the directors tell themselves: an actor 
is only good. through his director). But American and 
Russian actors have arrived equally at a perfection of their 
att which, to .my.thinking, is,mot to be surpassed. See 
Underworld:( Les. Nuits de. Chicago).and do not deny. it 
(Especially don’t. judge by the Paris version, where the. film 
has; been.horsibly, mutilated through the imbecility of censor- 
ship.)|...We enjoy the.actors’.play more even for what it 
suggests than for what it shows. 
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And here, you will follow me. 3 
The sound film will create a new form of acting. Fot, aided 


by words, the gestures will be more subdued, more strictly 
limited within absolute necessity. 


I know that the first attempts will be for the most part mis- 
fires, but that is unimportant. ‘The research which the new 
method of expression will necessitate, will bring just that 


renewal for which we are always greedy, and of which each 
att has constant need. 


Don’t you believe, for instance, that the. eeesecnioue has 
given birth to a new music, that,.the. gramophone. has 


given the essential creative impulse to. Pontemporary 
musicians ? 


At first the faults will be grave, Iam saitediibit ‘ns has 


but to read the interview which Pirandello accorded to a 


German interviewer, in-which he said: that the sound: film, 
which he now;.wants to use, should express cinegraphically 
only such parts;of sound which cannot be rendered in words. 
It is clearly the opposite which he should-have said. 

I am confident all the same. There are; you know, the © 
Americans. And they, don’t -let’s doubt ‘it,’ though: dis- 
pleasing the ‘retarded and obstinate detractors of American 
films—have the sense of the cinema. I would say ‘nearly : 
they are born with the cinema, ‘and know the cinema as the 
greatest artistic activity. Recently I’ saw Broadway ‘by 
Messrs. Dunning’ ‘and G. Abbot, playing at the Théatre de 
la’ Madeleine. ‘So, if they make plays for the’ theatre thus — 
strongly “‘cinema”!—become theatre plays by hazard,—one 
need not fear. With such innate comprehension of cinema 
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and so strong an obsession of cinema, their mistakes cannot 
last for long. 

It is perhaps going to be necessary to forget all that has 
yet been learnt. The hardy rouwtiniers (directors, actors, 
scenarists and technicians( will be sufficiently confounded 


thereby. That is all the same to us. Those who cannot 


bring themselves to.understand the cinéma parlant will 
disappear ; we will not find ourselves any the worse off. We 
feel a renewal sufficient to yield magnificent and unquestion- 
able joys. And all the crabbed and the peevish won’t be able 
to stop us from attaining them." Nobody, not even a new 
Paul Souday will have the right to condemn the sound film 
for which we are waiting. Becatise they will not understand 
it any more than they have understood that which we have 
already, we will not be influenced by them. 

The sound ‘film will be as international as the silent one. 
It is again the three directors already cited who say. . ix 
there will be an even. greater possibility than before of 
circulating — throughout the world those ideas capable of 
expression through the film, and the aniversal hiring of hims 
will still be practicable. 

And you will.see: they are right. 

After that, I have perhaps the right to tell you that I have 
not yet seen a film. 


Jeaw LENAUER. 
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WHY « TALKIES ” ARE UNSOUND 


No-doubt it is unfair to pre-judge inany''set terms:so vast 
ibe a change to the moving picture as that suggested by ‘the 
ia present talkie vogue. Talkies are im their infancy and their 
|. maturity cometh im questionable shape. Lovers of the silent 


HG film nevertheless feel outraged by all this babble. They’feel 
strongly that an injustice Has been done to 
be perpetuated. 

For the art of the film, like that of or po 
with a conviction about something. Those who are convinced 
that the picture of synchronised speech isto be the film ofthe 
future are,as likely to be wrong as those who the: contrary 
i view. The important thing is to be convinced, 'to toot: the 
thing deeply in heart and mind while it is, fresh. » Time will 
| destroy or consolidate the contemporary view. ~ 
Of the soundness of the short subject talkie I do not think 
any doubt can be entertained. But the film business) is not 
built up om its short subjects. They are the hors d’cuvres, 
the sweetmeats, to the main dish. We have seen some very 
brilliant talkies on these lines, notably the remarkable speech 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw. And because of their novelty and . 
a the magnetism of the human voice such items will always have 
aa a place in our film programmes. 
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But that is very different from giving sanction to a general 
outburst of speech from our screens. On this point the battle 
rages. To have a running vocal commentary from the 
characters in a full-length film will utterly destroy its real 
eloquence, which lies in its silence. The moment a film actor 


speaks he is placing a limitation on his owm medium, which 


is movement. If he is able to express himself in words, will 
he’ not diminish by so much verbal force all that he might 
accomplish by mime and gesture? 


Similarly, all that the camera is able to record in action is 
lessened by the necessity for. recording the voice, and we see 
this not only in-the less interesting angles of photography, 
but in the slowing-up of the action. These are elementary 
considerations. Here are some more. 


If we are going to cut across the main oo om appeal of the 
film by an appeal to the ear.also, we run.the risk of killing 
a good effect with a doubtful one. Was it not Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, who .said that nobody could-help laughing if a cat 
walked across the stage in the middle of the ‘* knocking ”’ 
scene in.Macbeth? .That would be a fatal division, of interest 
and it is such a division we are contemplating when we fling 


words, however noble, however witty, into the middle. of a 
moving picture. | 


If one’s..view were based present technical 
deficiencies it could have very little justification, for the:speak- 
ing film isia miraculous scientific achievement which is in the 
way of becoming mechanically perfect: Nor can one rightly 
oppose the talkie on the ground that silence in the cinema is, 
golden and speech a nuisance. That is a matter of taste. 
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» The real anti-talkie argument is that speech attacks the 
film’s peculiar and individual function, which is to imitate 
life in flowing forms of light and shade to a-rhythmict pattern. 
That: may sound a piece of abstract nonsense, but it is not so 
when we see Chaplin or jannings: or any great 
| pantomimic artist. 


‘Put speech into films, and you will get ‘speech plus film, 
but: you will not .get a film. 
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G. W. Pabst started for. the Alps immediately prey his 
premiere to make a new film. This was a pity, for I should 
have liked to have had a talk with him and tell him personally 
what I am. now going to write. Probably he would have 
replied. Perhaps he will still reply. In spite of the difficulty 
of everything said in writing. | | 

Especially as I do not mean to give a“ criticism”. Not, 
at any rate, a criticism in the usual sense ‘of the word, a b thing 
which one enjoys or by which one is annoyed, but which 
one is hardly induced to consider. 

 Pabst’s last work has put such criticisms im a ‘serious — 
either! The tiny virtues and errors were lacking, about 
‘a which convenient zestheticisms. can be woven. The critics 
were faced with a dilemma. There remained only the 


extremes; to be enthusiatic or to blame, according to one’ S 
temperament. 
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_ My opinion will lack;' perhaps, these similar vibrations, for 
they are alike, notwithstanding their opposite direction: In- 
‘stead, it will be more in the nature of a reflection. “And ask 
be you that yon shall continue to think about it. | 


G. W. Pabst dpened his film career with the clear promise 
of Joyless Street. | 
_ Secrets of the Soul definitely gained us for him, for he 
opened and vanquished a border-sphere, the psychological, 
which appeared to contain matter of the deepest interest to 
him, 
' He has made Don’t Play With Love, Jeanne Ney and 
Crisis. All of which were themes, whose actors became re- 
markable through synthetic descriptions of character, thereby 
imposing increasingly difficult tasks upon their creator. 

Pabst has now reached The Box of Pandora. 


This was the title he gave to his. Variations on Wedekind’s 
Theme: Lulu. Lulu—as you: will know—is the heroine of 
both Wedekind’s tragedies, rare and Pandora—one 
being the sequel to the other. 

Wedekind’s Lulu is the final essence of the idea : woman. 
Meaning the woman who has been abundantly charged with 
sex-consciousness. Insatiable impulses urge her life and 
challenge fate. Man’s power is eternally contributed, to go 
with this driving impulse. Too soon everybody is run over, 
hurled aside, exhausted.’ Without being able to stop her or 
without her being conscious of what she has brought about. 
Despite which one cannot call her indifferent. She loves the 
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man to whom she gives herself and bristles up against being 
sold without making a choice. But her love is limited: by, her 
senses, and.if ithese are tired of somebody, she emerges un- 
scathed even from. his cruellest death. She is further 
hardened by the regular repetition of such events. Sexuality 
alone in her remains vital and, beside that, only what, is 
connected with it. Everything: else seems lifeless, worthless, 
exchangeable, to be gambled away, lost, virtually not to be 
regretted—only ,a trifle. She is akin to children, who 
although realising life in many things yet destroy them, with- 
out pity. The child’s curiosity and a woman’s avidity are . 
somehow connected, which sounds like an explanation for 
Wedekind’s having given children’s eyes to Lulu until the 

~ These eyes of a child have captured G. W. Pabst. “Lutu’s 
child’s eyes became the most important thing for him. _ There- 
fore he brought Louise Brooks from Hollywood. _ 

Louise Brooks turned out to be a beautiful girl with a very 
lovely figure; whose slight behaviour, however, could hardly 
explain the»gbhoemy turn of the events. Her passive decora- 
tiveness made us ‘scarcely conscious of any magnetic impulse, 
that attached all those men and burnt them, as flies-are burnt 
im the lamp’s flame. In vain one looked for the legendary 
unging and gaining in her, that men. desire and fear vanity a 
woman. | 

What had happened? Had Pabst bark falseia notion of 
Lulu ?) Has his patience relaxed while looking for her. Were 
his: hands tied by commercial interests? 


not think that any these possibilities need con- 
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_ think, if he had placed this:Louise Brooks upon a stage 


and made her speak Wedekind’s words, she would not have 
made léss impression upon you than a dozen other actresses. 
_ But in this instance we are not as of a stage, nor of 
words. ut of a film. 

That is it. GAT Oe 

Lulu is inconceivable without the words that Wedekind 
makes her speak. These eternally passion-laden, eruptive, 
undiscriminating, hard, unsentimental and unaffected words 
stand out clearly against her figure, making its dark outline. 
It is only by the words that this picture becomes the prototype 
of a woman: Lulu, just as the white-smoothness of her flesh 
is accomplished by the red-burning of her senses. | 

The film is unable to reproduce the discrepancy between 
Lulu's outward appearance and her utterance : impression and. 
expression. Not by means of words, as they are lacking here. 
By actions, merely in so far as they are constructed and over- 
loading the dévelopment of the events with details in the end. 

The film must give up ‘Lulu’ Ss words. ‘Tt should resign 
cals asa whole. 


Hitherto the: remarkable and heroes of the 
silver screen, Fairbanks, Chaplin, Potemkin+—have had one 
quality in common » they ‘were not complicated. Or rien 
ore should prefer to say : two-dimensional. 
Every satisfying transposition of a literary pierre into a film 
depends upon the possibility of simplifying its character 
‘without changing it; = 
_ But nobody asks a film to reproduce men and circumstances 
at any rate, even if its means are unfit for this task. “We 
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if it it, 


cannot.ask of sculpture to make music. | 
that'is a very interesting exception. 

. No art has the gift'to conceive'life’s faiths Its task is not 
to reflect life, but it can give truth by emphasizing ‘soime Sec- 
tion of it which is within reach of its special’ means. 

It is a mistake if one type of ‘art‘takes up a section that was 
chosen by another one. As it.can only conceive a part of this 
section and will fill up the other part with its own means 
chosen:ad libitum. with. air: T he truth is patched 
somehow. 


For the hundredth time : bf one should not tials films of 
literature. 


Especially not of Wedekind. 
And not by G,, W,. Pabst. 


The most significant quality of the G. W: Pabst 

in film direction is his love for the single scene. He’ will 
always have rehearsed it over and over until he reaches the 
final effect, having found and added numerous shades in the 
meantime. His pictures, therefore, are filled up, to ‘the last 
edge of time. With carefully chosen details, with many 
points, incessantly with movement. Another ‘man would 
have already put: in. pauses, stops: or. interruptions to be 

admired meantime and to give a momentary rest. Pabst does 
not appreciate artificial breaks nor breathing spaces: He 
wants a concentrated atmosphere continually, and full move- 
ment, this *‘ baroque ’’ of the scenes. In this: way they get 
more and more space and importance, till-they have ceased 


being. Parts of . but acts them- 
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_ Pabst’s’ play is built up of seven of these ‘essential scenes : 
I. Exposition.’ Lulu and-her friends. . 


Il. Contra-Exposition. Dr, Schon’s world and 
III. Development of the conflict. Lulu’s debut on the stage 
Dr. Schén’s defeat. 


TV. End of the conflict. Dr. Schon marries Lulu and is 
shot by her: © | 


’-V. Intermezzo. Judicial conference against. Lulu and her 
escape with Alwa Schon. 3 


VI. Peripety.. The Den. Lulu i is extorted and 


“sacrifices men. 


VII. Catastrophe. Lulu, as a prostitute, is ‘killed by the 
lust-murderer, Jack. 

These sections are not “developed one teow the other 
according to their tension, not getting stronger dynamically. 
On the contrary, they start again each time with their own 


dramatic elements and show the tempo shortened only, 
within their own narrow frame. 


The most effective part is the third ; the bubbling course of 
the revue at work and of the delicate psychical duel between 
Lulu and Dr. Schon. The contrasting grotesque figure of 
an inspeetor connects, So to speak, in the foreground; struggle 
of words, power ‘and senses between man and woman—in 
which the male part succumbs, laughing, forgiving, not con- 
fessing to himself his defeat—pictures of the magic side-scene, 
in spite of their many-sidedness in so. uniform a composition, 
that one forgets the existence of single pictures, and it be- 


comes an. unforced example for the art of ae 


9: ‘There remains one word about the pictorial. 
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Here it appears diligent, tasteful, and beautiful. That’s 
to say: satiated with diligence, taste and beauty. Really : 
too diligent, too tasteful, ‘too beautiful. In this instance. 
That has its reason. For this time the psychological was 
to be the focus of interest. Or, at amy rate, the man. Clearly : 
the man. As clear as can be« Unveiled, unchanged, un- 
embellished. Simple. Directly transparent: 
Nowhere should decoration and photography work more 
reservedly than here. Rather not work at all. They should 
dilute, be absent, vanish. 
- That is how I imagine it : everything should be orey. Grey 
in grey. The walls, the light: To some extent lack dimen- 
sions. Substantial and colourful, but only mati—as_ the 
carrier of action. OF so¢omplicated an action. ~~ 


A. RRASZNA-KRAUSZ. 


WOULD ‘You BELIEVE 


“We live in a a strange world, and they. do strange eee, 
At the conclusion of St. Petersburg at the Film Society. the 
orchestra played ‘*‘ God Save the King ’’. _ Indignant mem- 
bers of Parliment asked indignant ateatiand in the House 
because a section of the .audience cheered the Bolshevik 
workman in St. Petersburg who:called for ‘‘ All Power to the 
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Soviets’. A prominent film critic denounces all Russian 
films as ‘‘hysterical’’. The British Board of Film Censors 
bans a film that deals with the evolution of man and passes 
scores of others that portray his degeneration. And now a 
popular weekly film paper complains that it has been barred 


from the Trade Shows of a British producing company 
because it criticised one of its repens: 


What sense is there in any of these things? Why should | 


the revolutionary ‘* March of the Workers ’’ tune be followed 
by the National Anthem when it is completely out of place? 


Why should Members of Parliament object to people dis- 
playing their emotions if they want to?’ Why should a film 
critic abuse Russian films because he does not like the Soviet 
Government? Why should the Censors endeavour to sup- 
press a biological theory which is accepted by all sane people? 


And why does a film company object to adverse criticisms of ~ 


its productions ? 


Every cinema enthusiast wants British films that will 
challenge comparison with the best from America and the rest 
of Europe. All of us curse the inefficiency, the dullness and 
the lack of vision that has so far characterised the British 
film industry, but when, here and there, a producer has given 


us something which gets out of the rut we want to tell the 
world about it. 


We who believe that British films are capable of doing 
something big are, however, not going to lavish praise on 
anything and everything which British studios turn out.. We 
have had to put up with enough already. The agonies we 
have endured, sitting through scores of cheap, hopeless, 
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iT British films in the anticipation that somewhere, sometime we 
| shall find something that is worth writing home about ! 
ri _. There is a British film going the rounds of the cinemas just 
itt now. Itis called Wild-Cat Hetty, and it is one of the world’s 
| worst. Its story is as old and as hackneyed as the hills. 
i | There is not an original idea from the first reel to the last. 
iG The lighting and photography is dull; the direction despair- 
_ing. Mabel Poulton, a. capable.actress, is utterly wasted. 
Ve presumably, we-are expected;-in the interests of British 
i d films, to ignore all its faults and delude wm public by giving 
‘it our approval. 


The fim-going: public been deluded too much. T hat 
is the trouble. (The British industry is not alone to blame 
in this.) Second-rate programme productions ‘are boosted ‘as 

“* Supers ’’... Inferior films ‘that- bore’ you to tears are 


announced as “‘epics’’. The result is: hee: the public is 
getting suspicious, and sizhtly SO. 


But some people never learn _Ineteadi 
wn realising their mistakes they repeat them, and advertise their 
childishness to the world by. keeping ¢ critics 
their Trade Shows. _ 
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THE FUTURE OF T HE BRITISH 


wi 


“Mine is an Muse. Its inspiration, is Bene- 
-dictine. ‘In consequence, claim-to be uniquely favoured in 
_the contemplation of British films. Only the gourmand can 
_sméll Wardour Street and retain optimism. The rest just see 
it and die. 
+» Last month’s Close Up was a stimulating affair, anyway. 
. retreated with it to one of Soho’s few restaurants where it is 
possible to dine. without rubbing shoulders with | film 
travellers, film renters, film exploiteers, film publicists, film 
critics, film exhibitors, film producers, film actors, and the 
other gentlemen who make the British, cinema what. it is. 
Having read my own article first, with that natural egotism 
inherent in every creative artist, even if he is only a. hack 
writer, I rose, by’ arithmetic progression, to the many 
excellent tilts’.at the English armoury .contained in the 
“remarks of Messrs. Macpherson and Potamkin.. 
After which I felt: better. Wardour Street, geographically 
_-at'my elbow, was mentally below the-horizon. .No longer was 
.[-im an atmosphere of misapplied . superlatives and bad 
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criticism. Supers were dead; the box-office had, crumpled 
into the dust. In _ their place I saw intelligent films 
and appreciative audiences, 

And what of the English cinema? Is it the thriving 
industry so many of our enthusiastic journalists make out, 
or is it the jaded and illegitimate offspring of Hollywood ? 
And what of its future? 

_Ahe day before this was written I went to one of the biggest 
‘studios in the country.. I approached the film director, who 
gave me the big hand and sttdied'smile affected by the species 
when they see an animal which may be able to put their name 
in print. 

“When you are writing your scenario,’’ I asked him, ‘‘do 
you consider the rhythmic value of your scenes, as you would 
consider the movements in a symphony if you ‘were’ a 
musician ?”’ 

The smile vanished for a second, to be replaced by an even 
broader one. Millions now living will never die, | thought. 
And yet there is: satd to be one born every minute... . . 

you read Close he asked, meeting at 
his own joke. 
“No. Write for it.” 
“Oh.’’ The remainder of’ his remarks were rich 1 in mebiahhk. 


‘allegory and simile. 


So much for the English cinema as it is now. 
Yet it will develop. It must develop. It is inconceivable 
that the impertinent little islands which produce James Joyce 
and Charles Chaplin, to give but two examples of artists 
supreme at their own medium, cannot do better than the third- 
‘Tate nonentities who commandeer so much of our studio ee. 
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What we want is a motive. An ideal towards which to 
work. There is no English cinema tradition behind us. Our 
films are purposeless, made as cheaply as possible in the hope 
of making money. Even the uncritical English audiences 
are getting tired of the home product, and, Heaven knows, 
the average London audience has to be maces with piffle 
for its entertainment. 

Stars, stars, stars! We are saturated with Hollywood 
poison. We develop our ‘‘cinema’’ by dabbling in the 
exploitation of servant girls in the hope that they will one day 
be as popular at the box-office as thé Gishes were once 
supposed to be. This box-office bogey has burrowed into 
our souls. Our films have been throttled by it. 

Films, m the real sense of the word, are unknown in the 
English studio. Has there ever been an artistically satisfying 
British film? No. Because we must serve the box-office. 

And yet, as I said last month, we have it in us. One day 
we shall make a picture. But when? Analyse the greatness 
of the outstanding films. You will find they are made fora 
purpose. Art is not a self-contained entity. Film directors 
must be students; men who have learnt to express. their 
individuality and their philosophy in terms of movement and 
rhythm. Yow remember the profundity of Mademoiselle 
from Armentieres, the searching psychology of Sailors Don’t 
Care? The cinematic vision of Maria Marten, the deep 
compositions in The Adventures ef the F lag 
Liewtenant? 

That is the stuff we make. tied our Press. call Piccadilly 
a masterpiece, while the Burgomaster of Stilemonde, 
according to another inspired writer, is a sincere and 
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thoughtful of Cut — a piece 
of cake. 

Russia has as a nation of because 
of its will to succeed; and, what is more, a reason behind its 
determination. Your Russian film director is not: interested 
in a-refreshingly novel variation of the familiar Free Love and 
i Freedom theme. Our directors are. Poudovkin’s End of 
Sto Petersburg was the expression of experience and opinion. 
Even your Wardour Street magnate would not disagree with 
me when I say that) his revolutionary theme was more 
impassioned than T. Hayes orogens treatenent of the 
Triumph of the Scarlet Pimpernel.: 

Have experiences England? de. there no 

inspiration for our film makers? Or do they hang them up 
with their coats before going on the floor each morning ? The 
War is a great theme. -It has never yet been cinematicalle 
 . treated. I apologise: I forgot Mumsie. 
In any case,*no one but a superb idiot: would suggest that 
7 wé find ‘our inspiration ‘in the War theme, great as it is. If 
a I‘see another British epic dealing with the subject from the 
Dawn'and Poppies in Flanders angle I shall scream. _ 

“Yet we need that inspiration. One day ‘some bright youth, 
wriggling’ his way into studio: past a battalion of 
commissionaires, ‘crowd «part players, assistant . assistant 
fl cameramen ‘and the like will revolutionise. our. ~pictures. by 
suggesting a story which does not need either the National 
Anthem or the latest waltz in its musical accompaniment. 

“It is the international note which is, the trouble, and the 
future of the British cinema is bound up: with it. While our 
production industry is populated: by’ men whose only thought 
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is the profit they are getting from the Fiji Islands rights it 
will always be an'industry. When we. forget America’s 
commercial success. we may step in and do.something. 
Hollywood owes. its position at the head of the commercial 
film world to the fact that during a world crisis in which she 
was not at the time involved she had ‘sufficient foresight to 
pave the way for future developments. The economic position 
resulting from the World War gave her the money. Her own 
initiative had made her ready for the start she had given her. 

England .will, in my opinion, never catch her up. Yet we 
persist in trying, ruining ourselves as we do so. It is mere 
conceited foolishness to: imagine that we have only to wave a 
magic wand to see our the American throught 
out the world. 

There is.too much talk. of the in Wardour, Street. 
Your British film .magnate is a wise man with a handy 
knowledge of geography. .He even makes two copies of his 
picture; one for the home market, and the other being 
amusingly called ‘‘Continental”.,.. He.carries on, ordering 
the production of;films, hoping against hope that he will one 


day get to . “justify his. and. his 
expenditure. 


The future of British: films? It. is a difficult . subject, | 


straining like a dog at.a leash, a subject demanding a readier 
flow of explosive adjectives than convention and the righteous 
propriety of a linotype operator sanction. Take. a magic 
eraser and wipe away that narrow road which winds up from 
Shaftesbury Avenue, and do it at a time when the film oracles 
are not lunching at he series and British, a might have 
a rosy future. | 
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' Inany case, the question: resolves itself into two side issues. 
The’ British cinema: © Which?) "Wardour Streéet’s? Or 
ours?’ The future of 'the Wardour Street cinema is not of 
+ iriterest here) Let it be thrashed ‘out in the City, whére the 
Optimistic millions ‘come from: Tet ‘the ‘star system be 
developed, thé quickie directors encouraged | to go a little 
quicker; the Foreign Department to ‘step on the gas and’ the 
agents abroad. Let us give their world markets. 
are ‘welcome, poor dears. 

But’ the real cinenta, the understanding first 
green shoots ‘have yet to break’ through’ the ‘heavy soil. 
ae once thought it would blossom at Welwyn, where British 
i Instructional have their being. But, if it has: burst out, the 
ia frost nipped it badly in the bud. 
a ‘Brace Woolfe, the head of that company, ae certainly 
i tried'‘hard. He'has given young men chances and has found 
i that where two or three are’ gathered together im his name 
| it pays to grant their request. Yet there is something lacking 
in what we have seen of their work. His young men suffer 
} ftom family troubles. It must be a terrible thing to be the 
; scion of a noble ‘house. At Welwyn they have substituted 
for the brain bankruptcy of Wardour Street that intolerable 
and non-creative intellectual snobbery, the more vicious 
because it is unconscious, that characterises that section of 
life which finds its way largely into the pictorial papers. If 
its men were drawn from the people they are supposed to 
represent on the screen, the’! Bruce Woolfe 
be more successful. — i 

‘Welwyn is, however, 4 move thie: right 
Personally, I think the salvation of the British film will 
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come—unknowingly, of course—from Wardour Street. 
Within the past two years the nation has developed an 
intense interest in films. It has foolishly given its money 
tothem. Now it regrets its action. Three companies at the 


present are; toppling on the brink of ee Two of 
them, at least, will crash. ae 


When the fall comes, as it is bésiitid to, when the public 
realise the worthlessness of so many of the schemes they 
have fallen for, their ‘interest in pictures will be diverted to 
the amateur production: and the semi-professional effort. 


There are in our studios, at the rate perhaps of two or three 
to each, young men and women with keen brains and active 
minds, eager to learn, act, and create. They are waiting 
their chance. When it comes they will clasp it hard. In 
the place of the human litter which drifts through our 
production units will be the creative workers of to-morrow, 
eager to express themselves on the screen, eager to learn by 
the expressions of better and more efficient exponents. 


It sounds Utopian. But it will come. Wardour Street’s 
left wing, that financially unsound wing, will crumple. A 
little of the money now burning the public pocket will be 
diverted to clearer, if less lucrative, ichanmels: There must 
in England be someone with sufficient courage to take the 
Bruce Woolfe theory to its logical conclusion. 


‘Material? Unlimited. Resources?» Ditto. Money? The 
amount spenton Piccadilly alone would make five films: each 
ten times as good. Inspiration? The workers of the future 
will find it, will work towards it as a purpose, not er” from 
it im order to facilitate the drawing’ of their pay-rol. 
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,Again.I stress/it...We must forget this international box- 
t office joke... Let. us tuck it away with those library’ close-ups 
ia of the Union. Jack and the three thousand retakes of our last 
| cabaret sequence. By the. way, they are actually a 
: | leg parade in the film version of To What Red Hell! 
a When we have forgotten America, and when the pablic 
it oe has learnt its lesson from the Street’s expensive failures, the 
ie British School of Cinematography will develop. It won’t be 
a to-morrow or the next day. Dancing girls will continue 
| wearing three beads—two of them perspiration—-for a time. 
But it will come. _ 
Meanwhile. they say the talkie situation is getting acute. 
It’ S a life. 
STUTTGART. ‘EXHIBITION 
Hi 
We dtiat all of Closé- Up who are able 
| arrange>to take. their summer holiday visiting the Film.‘Und 


| 

Foto exhibition: to be held at Stuttgart in late: May. :This 
il 7 promises'to be very interesting, for, according to reports sent 
ii = in to date, ‘they will: show there probably for the first time 

outside Russia, The Man with the Moving Picture Camera, 
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by Dziga Vertoff, which has had much success in Moscow 
and elsewhere, being constructed from bits of the life 
of everyday and therefore, a chronicle of present day Russian 
life. It is also possible that they will show as well, The 
General Line by Einsenstein, fragments from the work of 
Pudovkin and Schub; and- new: Russian documentary films. 

Among other films, besides work from France, Germany 
and many other countries, the experimental work of the 
Dutch film director, Joris Ivens, will be shown. | 


Those who have not previously visited Germany need have 
no fear of expériencing difficulty in getting to Stuttgart. Most 


Germans speak a little English and the officials are ‘helpful 
to strangers. ‘Tt is expected that special arrangements will 


be made for those tourists who wish to visit the exhibition. - 


“Enquiries can be mdde of Film Und Foto Austellung, 
Tagblatt Turmhaus, Stuttgart, Germany. 


Stuttgart itself is an interesting town in Wurtemburg and 


it is a convenient place from which to make trips either along 


the Rhine, into ‘Bavaria, or into Switzerland. A German 
mark is roughly the equivalent of an English shilling and 


prices are very much the same as a rule in Germany as in 


England. As many visitots are expected, early reservation 
of accomodation is s urged when possible. 


| 
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IN THE DARK. 


murmered at the end of one of his: 
little volumes : ‘‘Adieu, lecteur. Je me couche. Je suis 
ravagé par la one comme certaine docteurs par l’emploi des 
rayons X.”’ 

. Ernest Betts, in Close Up,. told why. he had not been to 
a cinema for six weeks. .Qn every hand the same cry: it is 
a fulltime job to be a.cinema .enthusiast and student—one 
cannot keep up! 

- Who can remember now an insignificant little inn, called 
Capital Punishment, which. was released in England some: 


‘months.ago: yet the director, Wilhelm Thiele, has, since 


made what is regarded to be an excellent picture. It seems 
unlikely that there were not things worthy of criticism in 
the earlier work, things that would be of use. Surely there 
should be somebody courageous enough to practice the gentle 
art of cinematic orthopaedy? Even if the criticisms can only 
be written on a postcard (are we not encouraged by the 
popular press?) somebody should take the trouble to search 
through the clutter of smaller general releases ; somebody who 
has faith, and hope and is.seldom charitable. | 
Having made our excuses let us look back. So many 
ideas come in the darkness of the theatre, and are forgotten 
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afterwards, one seems to become doubly sensitive then :. but 
in this case it is probably a good thing as there. would not be 
a fifth of the space Speqe. 


l.+-Thiele-in Capital has a real ‘sympathy for 
his background ofan ocean liner, he uses his wind machines 
to blow hair of the artistes, in close-wps; into strands of 
decoration. Producers of pretentious pictures might take 
notice, and their attention should be forcibly drawn to the fact 
that the love ‘‘interest’’ is sustained by a matron and a 
middle-aged man. It is unfortunate, but not necessary, that 
they, should. overact... The woman 1s supposed to be an 
intelligent character; however, because Wilhelm wants an 
insert.giving: his box-office thesis that ‘‘a man. in love will 
commit amy crume for, the woman that he has chosen’’, he 
makes Lal Dagover read a. putrid book from which be cant cut 
in close-ups. Whenever there is a flash back the scene 4s 
shot with the camera on a rostrum ; as if Memory were lifting 

off the roof to peerin. 
Se:much for one! 


further thoughts on the flash-back. Ivan Mosjoukine 
reconstructs jim his mind an episode described by his faithful 
snivelling dresser, Nicholas Koline, and the flash-backs that 
are cross-cut ‘with his .setrowing features show 
whom he has never met.:. Obviously only Nathalie Lissenko, 
‘his: lady: love, should be in sharp focus: other faces shauld 
be: blurred beyond recognition, mere puppets of his mind. 
Fhe seally, nice thing about this picture is. its. predacious 
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IN THE DARK. 


murmered at the end of one of his elander 
little. volumes : ‘‘Adieu, lecteur.. Je me couche.  Je-suis 
ravagé par la pore comme certaine docteurs par V’emploi es, 
rayons X.”’ 

. Ernest Betts, in Close Up,. told why. ae had not hams to 
a cinema for six weeks. .Qn every hand the same cry: it is: 
a fulltime job to be a.cinema enthusiast and 
cannot keep up! 

- Who can remember now an. insignificant little 
Capital Punishment. which. was released in. England some 
months..ago: yet the director, Wilhelm Thiele, has, since 
made what is regarded to be an.excellent picture. It seems 
unlikely that there were not things ,worthy of criticism in. 
the earlier work, things that would be of use. Surely there 
should be somebody courageous enough to practice the gentle 
art of cinematic orthopaedy ? Even if the criticisms can only 
be written on a postcard (are we not encouraged by the 
popular press?) somebody should take the trouble to search 
through the clutter of smaller general releases ; somebody who 


has faith, and hope and is.seldom charitable. 


Having made our excuses let us look back. So many 
ideas come in the darkness of the theatre, and are forgotten 
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afterwards, one seems to become doubly sensitive then :. but 


im this case it is probably a good thing as there. would not be 
a fifth of the space ito 


1.40'Thielein Capital Punishment has a teal sympathy for 
his background of an ocean liner, he uses his wind machines 
to blow hair of the artistes, in close-wps; into strands of 
decoration. | Producers. of pretentious pictures might take 
notice, and their attention should be forcibly drawn to the fact 
that the love ‘‘interest’’ is sustained by a matron and a 
middle-aged man. It is unfortunate, but mot mecessary, that 
they, should. overact.. . The woman 1s supposed to be an 
intelligent character; however, because Wilhelm wants an 
insert .giving his boxveffice thesis that ‘‘a man. in love will 
commit jany crame for, the woman that he has chosen’’, he 
makes Lil Dagover read a putrid book from which he.can cut 
in. close-ups.. Whenever there is a flash back the scene 4s 
shot. with the camera on a rostrum ; as if Memory were lifting 
off the roof to peerin. ils 
further thoughts on the flash-back. Ivan Mosjoukine 
reconstructs jim his mind an episode described by his faithful 
snivelling dresser, Nicholas Koline, and the flash-backs that 
are cross-cut with his own sorrowing features show persons 
whom he has never met.:. Obviously only Nathalie Lissenko, 
‘his: lady: love, should be in sharp focus: other faces sheuld 
be: blurred beyond recognition,/ mere puppets of his, mind. 
Fhe seally, nice thing about this picture is. its, predaciqus 
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showing-up of stage technique. Ivan ridicules the sweeping 
gestures of Kean; his own play being frequently stilted yet 
length of shot does not allow the.spectator to'realize that Ivan 
himself is anything but assured. Not till the camera records 
a static stage recitation does one become conscious. of the 
tricks which are attributed to Shakespearean tradition. It is 
pleasant too, to notice how ne the eta looks until 
it is treated to camera angles. ) 

well the hornpipe scene has quickly cut rand 
fresh! As history this film is important because it is claimed 
to be one of the first:to put the ‘mix’ to psychological use, 


TIL poll Swedish’ picture, Sins: evelops from darkness: 
Photography’ is uncannily natural, one cannot see the faces 
of the actors, only the shimmer of.a tinsel, evening sea. *“This 
is modern in the best sense of ‘the néw school of photography, 
a-contrast to Kean. How right that a picture should unfurl 
from darkness; it makes all that is later discovered by light 
dramatic: quite apart from its contents.. Should any reader 


feel that this film is worth seeing he would be nates: — 
to leave after the first two. reels. 


Elliott:reviewed the means of ‘‘shifting’” camera 


- scenes, by succession, transformation, or displacement, in his 


Anatomy of Motion Picture Art; it is not often that one can 
add to their number. In the-Metro-Golwyn-Mayer film: Man, 
Woman and Sin constant use is made of a mix‘consisting of 
a fadeout and an iris in: With brightly lit futurist ‘sets this 
effect has/a certain: “‘chic’’, like a neat) fashion plaque from. 
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Vogue. ‘It is satisfying to: find that an- ‘incident. at ‘the 
beginning of the film:is entirely: irrelevant: to the-actiony:a 
childish incident which leaves an impression of knowing -all 
the ins-and-outs of the character because it is sapermupus. 


-V.—A French film was with itself 
it employed a crooked tripod:.for, a dream .sequence::.. it 
imagined itself a serious contributor to film art. . Far. more 
parturient was the system of. dressing hotel thieves (female) 
in skin fitting black tights, so that when they prowled through 
corridors the passerby, spotted at once what were 

_ A splendid idea and. most..convenient! . 


_ VI.—An American shocker Diamond Handcuffs showed a 
use for the ‘cut-off’ (sliding shutter). The-film is divided into 
three parts, each part opens with a sliding shutter instead of 
a fade in: a curtain being drawn aside on a fresh act.. The 
hard edges made the divisions. very definite in the ‘mind. 
Because this ‘ ‘punctuation mark’’ was misused in the past 
it is not safe for every director to assume that it can never be 
employed by heightening . an effect in an unobstrusive 
manner... Directors. might learn. here, also, the popularity , 
of stories about ‘‘things’’. Things can pass into our lives, 

and with them bring true movie excitement, there is. the 
possibility : whereas as the more timid cannot crash gates into 


the salons provided over AY the scrupulously gowned, starred 
personalities. 


ae 


VII.—The halo All the gags were worked in Hot 
News, but then America existed before Christopher Columbus — 
made his startling discovery. 
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4  VHI.—The Wild Man. Shadows of ships cast om back- 
cloths. Snow, I think salt, spread thinly on “which 
i leaves no trace of footprints. . . 


i IX.—Fortress of Virtue, directed by Righelli, has a cast 


ia including Maria Jacobini, Nathalie Lissenko. Man Ray’s 
if Etoile de Mer was shot through mica masks in order to give 
| (I suppose ?) the starfish’s outlook on life. Righelli’s pieture 
| gives an equally remote aspect : restrained, conventtonal pre- 
1 war small Russian garrison-town society. May } add that 
i the ladies are gowned in nineteen twenty nine oe but 


the picture has above-the-average attraction. 


X.—On Trial—a talkie! Cocteau’s Les Maries de la Tour 
Eiffel, a play in mime explained by ‘‘Phonoun” and ‘‘Phono 
Deux’’, was a far better idea than the talkies. Critics of our 
Sunday papers who ‘““blurb”’ columns about the novelty of the 
talkies might care to learn that the above play was presented 
at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées in nineteen twenty one! 
I enjoyed the gentleman, in an introdyctory short, who 
munched his shirtfront and sprinkld pepper and salt on large 
bouquets of flowers, but I would rather see him on the music- 


an = “<> 


halls. 
| The point to remember is that some films are touring films, 
| t just as there are touring plays : one does not criticize them at 


it length, one goes to find talent or discover bright patches. 
_OSWELL BLAKESTON. 
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CINEMA, MAGIC THE 


AVANT GARDE 


We cannot approach to a new cinema‘uniess we understand 
what is at the bottom of cinema; I try to think that must be 
a platitude, but I look round and I am-forced to-believe it isn’t, 
forced. by what I see going on and by the bright plans for 


going on in a just as and only slightly different way. So 
let: it stand.’ 


By ‘‘new’’ I do not ‘mean something wild and exotic and 


altogether inapplicable, but a cinema that is the result of our 
realising what cinema is, or even of our trying to realise it 
(that would be something). Such acinema will be far enough 
away from all'that we have now, all that we put up with, to 


merit the term New Cinema. There hasSn’t been much 'cinema 


yet,’ although men have been so busy making films. for so 


long, amd there never will be unless the magic of it is realised, 


just-as much as how to,use @ camera (which isn’t) and all the 
other facts. Magic is a fact itself, one of the hardest. Any- 
thing that is' real is magical; magic is the name for the thing 
that is larger than the thing itself, and this reer thing is) 


what. makes #/ real. Another: platitude. 
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CLOSE: UP 
I am not going to be called cranky and queer and generally 
unreliable because I mention magic as part of the rock bottom 
of cinema. It’s not a question of inexpert blah and 
experimental enthusiasm. Aren’t films just too wonderful 
and look what you can do in them: I do not think it is very 
useful of M. Auriol to suggest ‘‘Let us conserve the world that 
exists on the screen as a heaven to which one might perhaps 
attain—as late as possible, however ‘so ‘as not to risk losing, 
it’’. Shots do not matter very much and gay reasoning about 
states of consciousness, my own as much as anyone else’s, is 
to be distrusted, by myself as much as anyone else. That is 
all right, as far as it goes, but can’t we really; good’ heavens, 
get any further? I think of Pyrenee motorists burbling in 
the -lower Basque willages about mountains while their 
radiator’ cools down. Interval-chat. ‘All right, pertfaps, 
harmless, why not, still we know all about that. Get on. — 
But we can’t get on unless we keep a firm hold-on magic. 
As that is our foundation, it comes to keeping our feet on. the 
ground. It is surprising how many prefer a tight-rope. The 
more matter-of-fact you are, the ‘more poetic can you really 
be. The best gramophones: are made by technicians. The 
third platitude is‘that the magic of the movies belongs: to our 
age entirely. Part of a larger magic which finds expresion 
in all sorts of other ways in our daily life. Entirely a modern 
magic, which has been used a long time, but has not till lately 
ia been consciously felt and known for what it is. No one needs 
proof that there isa spell to the cinema, for why-else'did they 
go in the old days into halls that just managed to bear up 
i their load: of stucco outside because ‘they were ‘almost: solid 
if blocks of darkness and disinfectant inside? “Why else did 
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rich Pommer film for Ufa, entitled The 
Petrovna. 
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Photographs by Brugu ere, maker of the ill-fated The Way. 
note in Comment and Review. 
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From Prison (Zuchthaus), a new Derussa (Gosvoyenkino) film, 
directed by J. Raismann. 
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4} | Storm Over Asia. Pudovkin’s masterpiece. In the Lamaserie. 
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we sit in draughts watching stories performed in gales and 
photographed apparently in rain flicker dizzily and un- 
certainly before our eyes? It was because.something was 
being, satisfied. that had not been satisfied before, either 
because it had not been done or because it had not been done 
well... It was not due to the novelty, it could not have been, 
because that wore off and no adequately startling improve- 
ments took its place. The films flickered. less, the photography 
grew better and the one projector broke down less regularly. 
But,the actual entertainment offered was very little better and 
even now, if you discount the trappings of plush, velvet and 
migthy organ, the same kind of solemn inanity and ‘‘sex- 
charged commonness’’ is eagerly swallowed ten times for 
every once that something really worth while is gingerly | 
nibbled at. You cannot claim novelty, you can no longer 
claim cheapness and cance cannot wholeheartedly instance the 
pictures themselves. Magic remains. 

This is what makes sometimes quite intelligent people 
delight, secretly, in stories that they know to be rotten, untrue 
and the work of pathologicals. And now that they no longer 
need delight secretly, excuses are offered for this under the 
name of: criticism, but the thing remains the same. It 
isn’t the: stories that they accept. Get. that. It isn’t 
the stories, not the people in them (though occasionally they 
think so) but its the way they move among rugs and rooms 
and ‘now and again, not nearly often enough, do real. things 
in real places.. Anything that is real, in however. small a 
degree, is magical, in an equivalent degree, and behind even 
the worst photoplays there is the reality of light and of move- 
ment, and so there is a little magic everywhere where you 
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see a cinema. These people respond to the spell: They are 
not drugged by light; as is so often said. That’s wrong. 
Only half-way. They are’ stimulated’ by it and’ able 
automatically to discount incident and ‘player without noticing 
it, and accept instead ‘without knowing it the drama of move- 
ment'and pattern. Images,.if you like, in which it doesn’t 
matter essentially whether it’s a woman or a‘chair’there. It’s 
the space they occupy, the light they make manifest by being 
there. That’s what is got. It’s abstract. 

I mean, fourth platitude,; experimental: films: aren’t very 
experimental. They give: us just! what we give ourselves, 
nine times out of ten, from any factory-made film. Wedon’t 
know it, perhaps, because there is so much in the way of ‘our 


realising it; the well-known dallying with the stage, the talk 


about good acting, the publicity, the: personal contact: and 
the kind. of thing which calls: The Mastersingers;. Love's 
Awakening and describes: it: as a ‘‘Bachelor’s: bid: for a 
beautiful bride’. That is why the magic must: be:admitted 
and understood as any. other: machine is understood, and 
worked, and then we shall know where we are, which will be 
a good. thing. It would: give us a cinema*so different from 
the dolled-up strumpet (with the usual:good: heart) that passes 
under that name, that it would in-effect be a New GCinema.. 
The drama:of movement, the fact thatlight is of all:things 
what we need most: and respond: to most; they: meet in the 
cinema. But the drama of! movement: detached, as it has to 
be nine times, out of ten; is as nothing. to what it might: be 
if it was set going: by some decent drama. I don’t mean:a 
studio story. Don’t care: about he: loves and: she loves so 
why can’t:they love: Mean:the drama of all around: us and 
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what we fit into. Activity. Ordinary business. The most 
excitingly real dramatic thing I have seen in a movie lately 
was a few feet in a news-gazette which showed the policemen 
putting a stop to that bother in a Welsh colliery when the 
men attacked four blacklegs who were all that answered to 
the demand for two thousand men to work the mine. There 
was no ‘‘Are you ready, Miss Glee? One of your ‘eyelids 
wants a touch, I think’’. There was instead the cinema 
getting right down to behindness of it; the lamp with one 
touch rubbing away the verdigris and showitig the natural 
jewel. Not a Burma gem. 


Of course you can never get over going to the movies and 
though that is.a different kind of magic, you might look at 
what happens, to see what it means. Incidentally since this 
i$ a variation on a theme of forgotten platitudes, that is the 
only way to achieve meaning, looking at what does happen, 
not sighing and making heavens for what doesn’t. 

_ There is the ‘screen, and you know the projector is at the 
back of you.. Overhead is the beam of light which links the 
two. Look up. See it spread out. It is wider and thinner. 
Its fingers twitch, they spread in blessing or they convulse in 
terror. _They tap you lightly or they drag you in. Magic 
fingers writing on the wall, and able to become at will (a 
qualified statement of course, for at whose will ?)'a sword or 
an acetlyne.drill, a plume:or waterfall. But most of all they 
are an Aaron’s rod flowering on the wall opposite, black 
glass,and crystal ‘flowers (just the kind of remark that does 
not help). Only now and again ‘the rod becomes a snake, 
and whose films are those we know. ‘One strand of the beam 
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4 widens, a whiter finger detaches itself, goes off over the 
4 screen, while the others wait, continue, keep the thing going, 
| confident that it will return. The finger is a cowboy’s hat. 
It went off when he took his hat off and flung’ it on a table. 
4 Or it may be Menjou’s shirt front. The smalier ones are 
4 hands in gesture and a handkerchief. Now feet are running 
i. up steps, the strands move faster, the feet are in a room, only 
a few strands now busy with them, while the others are 
demanded by the whole person, to whom the feet belong. 
You see how it is. Those people who saunter so haughtily, 
who fight for their ends with such abandon, who hail taxis 
and dismiss servants with one imperious gesture, they are all 
Slaves of that lamp in the projector. They are not really 
real, really. And if you have met them in the flesh, in 
studios, you know they are not real there either. They need 
the lamp to bring them to life and their life:is one of move- 

ment and light which is not determined by them. 

You need not be a chamber to be haunted, nor need you 
own the Roxy to let loose the spirit of cinema on yourself. 
You can hire or buy or get on the easy system, a projector. 
You then have, on the occasions on which it works, people 
walking on your own opposite wall. By moving your fingers 
4 before the beam, you interrupt them; by walking before it, 
i your body absorbs them. You hold them, you can let them 
iy go. When the projector stops, they stop. Their life is 

f suspended, and can be begun again at any point. They are 

always. potentially there, ready to be let out, all kinds of 

. people doing the most fascinating things, saying how do you 
q do and putting on a garden hat .and rescuing each other and 


sweeping floors and kissing when they feel like it and the 
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maker of the film lets them . , . . and as of course, popular ie 
taste, as reflected in the box ofc, demands. They are at if 
your command, all the actions of life. At the moment they - } | 
can only live again on the opposite wall, but that is not : 
inevitable. If this magic is realised, it works hand in hand 


with the hard facts of how to get them by your camera, what 
to do, how to, what films are. What cinema is. 


earnest and honest, though heaven forbid you should think 
you are and know it. But you have something to make and 
if you can’t make it, you will be pent-up and miserable and 4 
of course a public danger. What are you? What is your 4 
work? Avant-garde? No. You have made a bit towards 
the new, the real Cinema, but your’s is not what avant-garde 

is, now. That’s the pity. They stand out against commercial- 

ism, but the New Cinema won’t come from them. I watch 

the avant-garde and I can’t see where its avant-ness lies. 

Cinema’s more than tricks and the raising of natures-mortes 

to Lazarus life. More than the expression of an egg whisk | 
and two. toast racks, even if the racks and the whisk aren’t . 
really that or those. You can find the superficials of avant- ii 
gardisme in any commercially-sound Hollywood production. 
In the opening of The Last Warning and in the middle of 
Manhattan Cocktail. You find all there is to it and the 
something more (which is magic) in Mother and Secrets. of 
Nature, (Russian. and British) and that something more is 
the thing that’s cinema. I don’t see what the avant-garde is 
in front of. If you are busy marching forward, an die 
Briicke, you are. not so conscious of those others you are 


Supposing. you know it, You have studied it. You are | 
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ij better than that the word ‘‘avant’”’ implies. You aré simply 
4 aware of the enormous distance you are from your goal. 
Let’s experiment, let’s not rust in a rut, but Tet’s not side- 
a step out of development. _ 

Even of its kind it doesn’t séém to me to have doné what its 
4 name implies. There ought to be a film of the life of a slot 
3 machine; that is something. What we get is the life of a 
twopenny-tube ticket, which is precisely the same as a 
passage of selected prose I read at school about the adventures 
of an ingot. There ought to be a mass-film of typists. The 
if nearest we get isn’t even avant, but naive Crowd. Theré 
| ought to be a film of a miodern population living in a city 
unsuited to them and trying to make it a modern city. There 
ought to be this final thing I am suggesting. ‘First, all the 
Woolworth curios should be thrown out and anyone who 
thinks ‘he is en avant must measure himtself by this, because 
the avant péople of the cinema ‘are the technicians, just as 
the real modernity of architéctire is due to engineers and 
not to ‘architects. Cinema other things is architecture 
in time. 
Now. We know sound wavés can be caught on wax. The 
human voice recorded. Up till now, it has'‘only been possible 
t6 réprodttce it. That is very thrilling of course, that the. 
noise made by a person some time ago can be Tét again 
later, it is doing things with time. But it Trémains 
réprodiiction. You can’t get voice pure, but reprdodticed 
voice. But suppose there is a ‘machine Which Téally lets the 
living voice itself out into the toom. That is not ‘so odd. 
Voice originally comes from one kind of méchanism, it cah 
Be caught by another (for técordihg is ih advance of 
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reproduction), then suppose it can be let out again just as 
purely as from.its first source. | That it not so very wild. 
But.it.is avant enough, and it gets somewhere. Up till now 
gramophones have only given us the. likeness of a voice. 
Soon they will give us the actual thing. That means a voice 
is held over. from time. Telescopes and other machines 
bridge space ; it is not impossible to bridge time. We have 
films of things with people moving in incidents already past. 
Light waves. those are, it could be done with sound waves, 
for.sound can be transformed into light. Now, we have been 
able. to detach and keep a person's voice. That is, the 
vibrations he makes. when he does certain things with his 
mouth, tongue, breath, etc. Could not the avant. people, 
the real ones, do the. same with the visual image? Can we 
not see people as we shall:soon hear them? At present there 
is the. screen and: gramophone. But the gramophone. will 
soon cease to insist itself any more than the person’s presence 
detracts from the voice. If the voice can leave this. machine, 
as I know it.can, and be itself, why sould:not the visual image 
leave. the screen, why should: we not. do without screens? 
They. are giving. stereoscopy to the images, giving them 
depth andsolidity. They will: be able to be brought into the 
room, as the voice is. It is after all, absurd to be tied:down to 
a screen. There was a time when: one was.tied» down to a 


canvas on which only static things could be. represented. 


Before that, man could keep nothing of-himself: Little by 
little that has been changed. 


First what he did can survive, now what he is. First the 


work of his hands, work of brain, the effects of his hands and 
brain. But all stilland:mute. Then his voice could:be kept, 
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_ and his image could be kept. Moving. Now they will have 


to be detached, and instead of him contenting himself with 
making dolls and statues and music he could only hear as it 
was being played, he will have these images in which sound 
and sight meet, detached so to speak from their owners. 
Man making man, of a kind. Isn’t this more logical than 
men of steel? These won’t be let loose. They’ll be created 
just as tunes and films are created and composed. A man’s 
voice only records what he or the song demands. It is not 
all for him, and he is not all of it. It is the bit taken up and 
used. And the people in films are used; what side of them 
is brought out varies with different directors. Each brings 
out the aspect he wants. The people don’t have much to do 
with it. Their image is what is wanted, and it is detached in 
the form and relation to other images that are wanted. These 
move on the screen. So far they have no solidity, but they 
will have. They used to have no voice, but they have. 
So far, it is reproduced voice, but soon it will be voice. There 
is logically, and of course that is not the only way so there 
is ‘‘but there is logically’’, no: reason why he: should. not 
ultimately create himself in motion and speech, moving in 
the patterns of his creation, just as he made the best he could 
when he made dolls like himself, etc. and only doing that. 
Things queerer, if one had been in at the beginning, have 
happened, and in any case this is the kind of track the avants 
ought to be on, instead of triple-exposing their washing to 


the moon. 


It would be thrilling to draw the rest of one’s life out as 
the grandson of one’s great-grandson’s son, to see what is 
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happening, but that is not yet possible. We can at least i 
make things interesting for them and let them get on instead \ 
of having to disentangle, by ceasing to be so silly about the 
cinema. Wereally might discover what it is, and that would 
be quite a good piece of work. It would do so much more 
good than being so damned serious, to consider just one or 
two perfectly plain facts, and think on them. It really is 
time we had a bit more cinema. A bit less quackery, a bit 
more appreciation of magic which is not cameratricks in 
black and white. 


ROBERT HERRING. 


RESUME 


du numéro de Sévrier cousatré 4 la censure } 


La Grande-Bretagne a sa propre loi de prohibition qui est 
la censure, et son application, comme celle de tous les décrets 
liberticides en général, entraine des conséquences souvent | 
désastreuses. Ce n’est pas en signalant le fruit défendu que | 
l’on peut arriver 4 sauvegarder la moralité publique Certes, 
il est malaisé de contréler |’influence de certains objets sur la 
-foule et d’éloigner d’elle les sujets de curiosité malsaine. 

Mais pour ‘réprimer les instincts de 1,>homme anti-social on a 
recours, parfois, 4 des mesures fort vexatoires.. 
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Si la censure a pu prendre racine, c’est uniquement a-cause 

de l’attitude, dans les salles de spectacle, des groupemeénts 
d'adultes qui ne savaient pas réagir logiquement. 

‘La’ Commission anglaise de censure des films, Président 

P. O'Connor, a été fondée én 1912-1913 les industtieéls 


du’ cinéma. membres sont nommés et rétribués ‘par 
Vindustrie. En dépit de l’autorité croissante que cette comm- 


mission a cherché a acquérir depuis lors, ses jugements ‘sont 
considérés ‘sans appel. L’exclusion est prononcée méme 
contre tous ceux qui ne se rallient pas a ses décisiéns. ‘La 
farce ést plutét amére ‘si l’on considére par exemple que trois 
des meilleurs films projetés avec plus ou moins de facilité 
dans le monde entier: La Rue sans Joie, Potemkin, La 
Tragédie de la Rue ont été formellement interdits par la cen- 
sure britannique, sous prétexte qu’aucune projection ne 
devait avoir lieu, qui soit susceptible de démoraliser le public, 
d’atténuer la: notion de vice et du crime ou de choquer la 
susceptibilité de certains éléniénts de la population. 


Si l’on a pu conserver, en Angleterre, la notion de ce qui 


est sacré, l’on n’est pas parvenu du méme coup a la rendre 
attachante, 


~Lorsque nous’ souhaitons que |’on projette de bons 
de temps a autre, ce n’est*certes pas la méme. chose .que 


demander A voir tous Jes films russes et rien que ceux-la, et 


si nous disons que les films anglais ne valent rien, nous ne 


‘pensons pas pour cela que leur médiocrité. est- due au fait 
qu’ils ne sont: pas tournés en Russie. .Russes, Anglais, 
‘Thibétains .peu: ces’ noms “Sont que des 


étiquettes. 
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_.L’on. peut observer un peu partout chez nous cet esprit 
spécial que j’appelle la mentalité anglaise.. Remarquons,. par 
exemple ces braves gens corpulents qui quittent la salle a 
manger des hdtels 4 14 1/2 heures afin de pouvoir se réserver 
une place au Thé de l’aprés-midi, qui me sera servi qu’a 
16 1/2 h. Suivez a4 Oxford Street, ces fluettes et déja 
grisonnantes personnes qui, un sac en papier a la main, per- 
dent des heures a cheminer pour payer un chapeau 3 sous 
meilleur marché ici que la, et ces personnes sont si lasses 
qu’elles s’amuseront bien drélement au cinéma ot elles pas- 
sent la demi-heure qu’elles ont encore a perdre avant de 
regagner leur logis. Leurs maris, naturellement, déjefinent 
en hate dans les grill-rooms et finissent par étre si harassés 
aussi que, réellement, une distraction leur sera nécessaire. 
Et partout ol vous irez, vous verrezla méme chose. Puritania 
meéne la danse austére d’une main, et prépare les cocktails ou 
le thé, de l’autre. 

Yous ne vous imaginez pas le vacarme que l’on fit ici quand 
on s’apercut que dans le film Secrets de l’Est \’on avait osé 
montrer un nombril féminin ! 

Mais: il y a autre chose que la pudibonderie, et c’est la 
politique. Ainsi nous pouyons voir a loisir un film sur la 
révolution.. russe, .tourné en Amérique, et ol une jeune 
épousée est percée a coups de bayonnettes pendant la nuit de 
noces, mais DIX JOURS” est-interdit. 

Qu’y a-t-il, entr’autres, de plus dangereux -adaliitied aux 
mineurs et:a la classe pauvre que ‘‘Nos filles qui dansent’’. 

La censure, bien. non officielle, obéit au gouvernement qui a 
réprouvé Dawn et.Potemkin. Si\l’on voulait, évidemment, 
l'on pourrait passer qutre a ce.respect strict des autorités, mais 
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Si la censure a pu prendre racine, c’est uniquement a cause 


de l’attitude, dans les salles de spectacle, des groupements 


d’adultes qui ne savaient pas réagir logiquement. 


‘La’ Commission anglaise de censure des films, Président 


T. P. O’Connor, a été fondée en 1912-1913 par les industrieéls 


du cinéma. Ses membres sont nommés et rétribués ‘par 
industrie. En dépit de l’autorité croissante que cette cof- 
mission a cherché a acquérir depuis lors, ses jugements sont 
considérés ‘sans appel. L’exclusion ‘est prononcée méme 
contre tous ceux qui ne se rallient pas a ses décisiéns. ‘La 
farce est plutét amére si l’on considére par exemple que trois 
des meilleurs films projetés avec plus ou moins de facilité 
dans le monde entier: La Rue sans Joie, Potemkin, La 
Tragédie de la Rue ont été formellement interdits par la cen- 
sure britannique, sous prétexte qu’aucune projection ne 
devait avoir lieu, qui soit susceptible de démoraliser le public, 
d’atténuer la: notion de vice et: ‘du crime ou de choquer la 
susceptibilité de certains éléniénts de la population. 


Si l’on a pu conserver, en Angleterre, la notion de ce qui 


est sacré, l’on n’est pas parvenu du méme coup a la rendre 
attachante, 


~Lorsque nous’ souhaitons que |’on projette de bons ary 


de temps a autre, ce n’est certes pas la méme chose -que 


demander a voir tous Jes films russes et rien que ceux-la, et 
si nous disons: que les films anglais ne valent rien, nous ne 


pensons pas: pour cela que leur médiocrité. est- due au fait 
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_L’on_ peut observer un peu partout chez nous cet esprit 
spécial que j’appelle la mentalité anglaise.. Remarquons,. par 
exemple ces braves gens corpulents qui quittent la salle a 
manger des hétels 4 14 1/2 heures afin de pouvoir se réserver 
une place au The de l’aprés-midi, qui ne sera servi qu’a 
16 1/2 h. Suivez a Oxford Street, ces fluettes et déja 
grisonnantes personnes qui, un sac en papier a la main, per- 
dent des heures a cheminer pour payer un chapeau 3 sous 
meilleur marché ici que la, et ces personnes sont si lasses 
qu’elles s’amuseront bien drélement au cinéma ot elles pas- 
sent la demi-heure qu’elles ont encore a perdre avant de 
regagner leur logis. Leurs maris, naturellement, déjefinent 
en hate dans les grill-rooms et finissent par étre si harassés 
aussi que, réellement, une distraction leur sera nécessaire. 
Et partout ot vous irez, vous verrezla méme chose. Puritania 
mene la danse austere d’une main, et prépare les cocktails ou 
le thé, de l’autre. 

Vous ne yous imaginez pas le vacarme que l’on fit ici quand 
on s’apercut que dans le film Secrets de l’Est |’on avait osé 
montrer un nombril féminin ! ' 

Mais il y a autre chose que la pudibonderie, et c’est la 
politique. Ainsi nous pouvons voir a loisir un film sur la 
révolution:, russe, tourné en Amérique, et ol une jeune 
épousée est percée a coups de bayonnettes pendant la nuit de 
noces, mais ‘* DIX JOURS ”’ est interdit. 

Qu’y a-t-il, entr’autres, de plus dangereux aux 
mineurs et:a la classe pauyre que ‘‘Nos filles qui dansent’’. 

La censure, bien. non officielle, obéit au gouvernement qui a 
réprouvé Dawn et. Potemkin. Si voulait, évidemment, 
l'on pourrait passer qutre a ce respect strict des autorités, mais 
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l’on préfére ne pas indisposer qui que ce soit, et se tenir bien 
sage comme de braves petits enfants. 

Pourquot ne tourne-t-on pas de bons films en Aagieesrie? 
Il s’y passe pourtant une foule d’événements que l’on pourrait 
utiliser: Inondations, naufrages, catastrophes miniéres, 
grues qui tombent sur les gens, conduites de gaz qui explosent 
et projettent en l’air les passanits, voila du réel, si je ne fais 
erreur. Je ne connais qu’un seul film anglais qui ait quelque 
caractére, et c’est Drifters de John Grierson, parce que le 
héros y est assez téméraire pour sortir sans pardessus ! 

Il.faut encore ajouter que lorsque Close Up était édité en 
France, l’on n’osait presque pas le faire figurer dans les 
étalages de librairies, car tout ce qui sort des presses 
étrangéres doit étre nécessairement pornographique. C’est 
pourquoi donc, en raison de tout ce qui précéde, on ne peut 
produire aucun art sérieux, moderne et expérimental en 
Angleterre. Ne nous étonnons pas, aprés cela, que nous 


devenions la risée des autres nations et des intelligences parmi 
nous. Dieu sauve la cinéma! 
Films sonores. 


‘Nous qui soutenons mordicus la supériorité du film 
silencieux n’avons, hélas, pas de raisons d’étre réconfortés, 
car nous avons été quelque peu secoués ces temps derniers. — 

Le Chanteur de oh Ma..a..a..mie’’ nous fit 
voir que la citadelle était non seulement solide, mais que le 
siége n’en durerait guére. | 

Quelques-uns allérent voir La Terreur et les ‘ silencieux ”” 
regagnérent peut-étre un peu de terrain 4 cette occasion. _ 
».Puis vint Al Johnson Le Fou Chantant et ce film, sans 
atteindre 4 ses meilleurs moments plus haut qu’un niveau 
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musical moyen, emballe le 99 per cent. du public. C’est Al 
Johnson, naturellement, qui est a lui seul la raison de cet 
engouement, bien qu’il soit le plus puissant et le plus 
dangereux propagateur de ce sentiment-mélasse qui adhére si 
fortement a quelques natures. 

Martha Lapkina, star sovieétique. 


Le visage de Martha Lapkina regarde toujours la terre, ce 
qui n’est l’indice d’une nature renfrognée, mais plutdét une 
habitude contractée au travail des champs, ou elle n’a cessé 
de gagner sa vie depuis l’age de 9 ans. Elle s’occupait du 
bétail, souffrait parfois de géne, elle travaillait. Aprés la 
révolution, elle fut employee a la ferme sovietique de Kon- 


stantinovka, qu’elle n’aurait peut-étre jamais quittée sans le 
caprice du hasard. 


Marthe était bien trop occupée et ignorante pour avoir 
jamais pensé au cinéma. 


Les metteurs en scéne de La Ligne Generale ne trouvaient 
pas d’interpréte pour incarner l’héroine du film, malgré 
d’actives recherches dans les fabriques, les pensions et les 
villages. Ils firent sonner les cloches des hameaux pour 


passer en revue les femmes de l’endroit. Des milliers de 
physionomies furent examinées. 


Désespéré, Eisenstein résolut, en dépit de ses principes, de 
faire appel 4 une actrice de profession. Mais les actrices se 
montraient indignées quand il leur demandait : ‘‘ Savez-vous 


traire les vaches, labourer, conduire un tracteur? Elles 
répondaient fiérement : Non !”’ 


Et finalement on découvrit Martha Lapkina, qui n ‘avait 
aucune envie de quitter son foyer et de partir avec des 
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étrangers. Elle céda néanmoins, pour améliorer sa situation 
financiére, prit son petit avec elle et partit. 


Dés lés premiéres prises de vues on s’apercut qu’elle 
répondait entiérement a ce qu’on attendait d’elle et s’adaptait 
parfaitement aux exigences du film. 


Eisenstein tient comme essentielle 1l’observation du 
caractére et des attitudes naturelles d’un sujet, il étudie avant 
tout les gestes que l’acteur fait instinctivement. Martha 
Lapkina était non seulement photogénique, mais elle 
saisissait a merveille les idées du metteur en scéne, prétait 
attention a la prise de vues méme quand elle n’y figurait pas. 

Elle est retournée actuellement au village et les studios ne la 
reverront probablement plus. 

La censure en France. 


La liberté dans tous les domaines, en France! Heélas non, 
rien n’est plus faux, et la censure repoussée victorieusement 
sur le terrain littéraire et thédtral, et par tous les arts en 


général, rebondit avec un fanatisme bien déplacé sur le 
cinéma. 


Rien n’est plus craint, ici, que le film russe, qui représente 
aux yeux des censeurs Francais, |’incarnation de tous les vices 
imaginables, et l’on a décidé tout simplement d’interdire 


toutes les bandes soviétiques, sous prétexte de contingente- 
ment, puisque les Russes n importent pas la production 


francaise. 


Il est temps que nous supprimions la tutelle de cette 
institution et nous ne voyons pas pourquoi le cinéma n’aurait 


pas la liberté d’exprimer toutes les idées, au méme i, que 
tous les autres moyens artistiques, — is 
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On »prétend que l’enfance doit étre protégée contre 
influence du mauvais film. Maisc’est la précisément qu’est 
_ la source de malentendu. yeux ides censeurs ne sont»pas 
les nétres, et nous considérons que les films ot joue Huguette 
Duflos, Angelo méme, les productions Perret, sont des 
mauvais films, en vérité, car ils dénaturent la réalité et sont 
susceptibles d’impressionner défavorablement la jeunesse. 
Mais de tels.films ne. sont pas censurés, ils ne sont pas:sub- 
versifs ! 


Nous .sommes: responsables nous-mémes de cet état de 
choses, par faiblesse, manque de bonne volonté, nous n’osons 
protester. Les meilleurs écrivains; dont la voix aurait quelque 
influence, se taisent, la question n’intéresse pas leur budget. 
Censure en Allemagne. 


Lupu Pick déclare: n’avoir pas eu d’expériences désagré- 
ables avec l’office de censure, étant donné qu’il institue Jui- 
méme une censure personnelle sur les films de sa production, 
censure qui, dit-il, est plus sévére que le contréle officiel. | II 
lui parait que tout, Etat. a le droit de défendre les principes 
élémentaires de son existence. 


Carl Grune, ‘dont le film jalousie avait été interdit, réussit 
a convaincre les autorités de la rectitudes'de ses intentions et 
le film fut autorisé. [la lVimpression que les films artistiques 
ont peu a craindre de la censure, en Allemagne, mais concéde 
cependant le‘droit de protestation aux cinéphiles en rappelant 
que la censure, née de la guerre, ne peut prétendre durer 
encore. 


‘La censure n’en reste pas ‘moins une institution du moyen- 
age dont le réle est de limiter fort maladroitement I’essor de la 
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pensée. La censure ne doit pas étre bureaucratique, mais 
artistique et les jugements prononcés par des hommes de goit. 


G. W. Pabst a fait un film sur la psychanalyse, dont le 
public anglais fut appelé a ne voir que la moitié, celle relatant 
le cas d’un homme coupant le cou de sa femme avec un rasoir 
parce qu’un autre individu avait fait de méme, dans un 
appartement voisin. | 


Un psychanaliste rencontre notre homme dans un café et 
s’entretient avec lui . . . mais c’est 1a le sujet de 14 seconde 
moitié du film, celle ‘qui fut interdite en Angleterre, pour la 


bonne raison qu’un médecin ne recrute pas, raisonnablement, 
ses clients dans les auberges ! 


A Berlin l’on a coupé avec désinvolture certains passages 
de Trois Dans un Sous-Sol. J’y ai remarquéd’autre part que 
l’on faisait repasser un film en en modifiant le titre. 


QOuels sont les auteurs malfaisants de toutes ces vilenies : 
Ne cherchez pas, ce ne sont que les business-men pour qui le 
film n’est qu’une marchandise a placer. 

La raison primordiale qui limite en faveur de la suppres- 
sion de la censure est que cette autorité ne se justifie pas. 

_ Elle condamne !’ Histoire : Potemkin, la Méze, et encourage 
les parodies Tempéte, La flamme rouge. Elle veut exercer un 
‘controle basé sur la moralité ecclésiastique dans une contrée 
ou la majorité des citoyens ne vont pas 4 l’église. Elle utilise 
dans ses services des hommes d’une mentalité périmée, dont 
les vues politiques, sociales et esthétiques sont en complet 

désaccord avec celles du public et du vingtiéme siécle. 


__ Nous avons vu Therese Raquin au Pavillon de Shaftesbury 
Avenue. Ce film de Jacques Feyder établit indiscutablement 
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la supériorité cinégraphique des réalisations ‘‘pensées’’ sur 
les acrobaties Fairbankestes. 

Contrairement aux informations des journaux Film Kurier 
Montag Morgen et Film Technik, le réalisateur de Un 
document de Shanghai n’est pas Mr. Lienhard, mais bien 
Mr. Y. M. Bliokh. | 
Du Directeur du cinéma ‘‘ Avenue Pavilion ’’ Londres: 

J’espére vivement que la censure subira une _ sérieuse 
modification dans le sens d’une meilleure adaptation aux 
exigences actuelles du public, d’une impartialité plus com- 
pléte et j’estime qu’il est grand temps que le public de 
Londres ne soit plus considéré comme un gamin incapable de 
discerner et de choisir. 

Fox, Universal, et Christie Brothers ont ‘‘ découvert ” le 
Négre d’Amérique, et nous aurons occasion de nous en 
saturer prochainement la vue. 

MM. Ben R. Hart et St. J. Clowes sont allés tourner un 
film chez les Lapons. Les difficultés qu’ils rencontrent sont 


terribles. Travaillant par 20 4 30 degrés sous zéro, ils 


éprouvérent de cruels mécomptes: la température excessive- 
ment froide nuit 4 la conservation des films et au fonctionne- 
ment du camera. De plus, ils n’eurent bientét que 3 heures 
par jour ow la lumiére était suffisante pour tourner. La 
derniére scéne fut obtenue au moment ou ils ne disposaient 
plus que d’une heure pour travailler. 
Exposition Film et Photo Stuttgart, 1929. | 

Cette exposition aura lieu au printemps de l’an 1929. Une 
attention toute spéciale y sera accordée aux films abstraits et 
d’expérience. Pour tous renseignements, s’adresser : 
Tagblatt-Turmhaus 12, St. Stuttgart, Allemagne. 
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Zurich. On annoncait a grand fracas que la ‘projection de 
Dix Jours qui Ebranlerent le Monde était enfin autorisée.,Mais 
il .n’y avait que 700 métres de coupés.dans le film, c’est-a dire 
plus de 35 minutes de projection. \ Les critiques) trouveront 


certainement que la continuité de, la bande offre: quelques 
défauts 


BOOK REVIEWS 
FIVE MINUTES WITH FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 
Mr. Francis Bruguiére has little patience with artists who, 


hoping to get publicity, photograph with one overhead light — 
a few incongruous objects spread out on.a piece of paper ; for 


he believes that true photography is capable of something 


which cannot be found in_ painting. 


First of.all he draws his studies, then he cuts the designs 
from paper and lights them with  spot-lights, eliminating 
superfluous rays. It is no easy thing to take a photograph 
which really belongs to the medium. I was lucky enough to 
see a series of new studies, which. Mr. Bruguiére may .after- 
wards exhibit in London ; most of them are abstract. A few, 
intended.as illustrations. ok a new novel, have titles such) as 
Reincarnation, they are all extremely lovely, and would come 
as a revelation to English art critics. 


“Tmagine’’, said Mr.. Bruguiere, ‘ ‘this in motion.’ 
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He is anxious to make an abstract film, but he would need 
a slow-motion camera, and that is so very expensive. Most 
extract films, in his opinion, are spoilt by bad technique, by 
jerkiness, by using an ordinary camera where a slow-motion 
is called for. 

There was, of course, the famous The Way; never finished 
because the actor died before its completion. Mr. Bruguiére 
was heartbroken, he felt that he had been achieving some- 
thing, although the film was being made for practically 
nothing. He could not afford sets, so he used shapes of light 
and parts of the artistes’ bodies as background. In a scene 
in a sepulchre he had moving fringes of cheese muslin 
(double exposed and out of focus), which gave the impression 
of a vast space. These fringes moved in different directions, 
their speed increased as the motions of. the actors became 
unimportant, and they served as stationary vignettes when 
the actors had strong reactions to portray. Asa rule Mr. 
Bruguiere vignettes only with light. 

The scenario of The Way concerned various physic states. 
A man, born naked into the world, entered a café; where he 
became amused with the various garments worn by the men, 
removing them from their owners’ frames, and trying them 
on in peacock happiness. In the café he met a woman, and 
his reactions were recorded. Afterwards he joined a circus, 
pictured himself dead, had a phase in which he lusted for 


power and set himself on a mock throne as a mock emperor ; 


finally he fell victim of a religious complex. 

The stills from this picture are glorious fragments. 

- New York, Mr. Bruguiére informed me, was cold to his 
ekperhnents: He produced a document of New York, for an 
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educational series, and they thought he must be mad because 
he had introduced so much that had never before been 


attempted. In fact the star film critics denounced him as a 
Russian ! 


O.B. 


PARISIAN ODDMENTS 


If there is any occupation more fascinating than ransacking 
the film vaults of a great.city I should like to know of it. 

Paris is a special hunting ground, beloved of all connois- 
seurs of out-of-the-way films. In Paris one can find countless 
examples of the impressions and expressions of Germaine 
Dulac. To some of them she gives curious names, probably 
in an attempt to explain them to herself. England has heard 
a good deal about Madamoiselle Dulac, principally because 
she is a woman director and because one of her films was 
hissed off at the Ursuline Studio; but so far her work has not 
been screened in this country. 

In her L’ Invitation au Voyage a man tilts his head, and in 
the shot of what he sees the floor is tilting. I offer this as a 
criticism of Mademoiselle Dulac ; her style might be described 


as Paul Fejos 1 in French. La Folie des Vaillants is another 


of Mademoiselle Dulac’s responsibilities, full of the same 
pseudo-cleverness which seems to postulate inaccuracy. She 
is so concerned about her tilting floors that she fails to find 
any types, for a film about Russia, other than the obvious 
studio extra! She is content to let her exteriors resemble 
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gypsy scenes in operettas produced by choral societies of tiny 
villages, providing she can superimpose a violin. 
- IT considered La Galerie des Monstres a very special find, 
because I know of few people who have seen this feature. 
There are some white interiors by Cavalcanti, and students 
of the avantgarde will pick out Man Ray shots of Kiki 
Ray (Mrs. Man Ray). For the fan there are angles of 
curiosity ; the angle of Spain in snow, and the first screen 
appearance of Lois Moran, who was discovered by the 
director. Considering the period there is vision in the. direc- 
tion, far more so than in the only other picture produced. by 
Jacque Catelain, Le Marchand de Plaisirs. Catelain acts ’the 
principal part himself: his play is ‘Sensitive, and has: the 
quality of being constantly alive. One feels a reaching after 
abstract: thought, rather than thought in ee character 
Oswett BLAKESTON. 


--* 


With ‘the Censorship petition closed, we take this 
opportunity to express our thanks and appreciation of the 
warm response it has been accorded from every side. We 
are more than satisfied with the results, and have every hope 
that ‘‘something will come of it.’’ There will, at least, no 
longer be any foothold for those who make much talkof *‘what 
the public wants.’’ The lists are still being worked on; and 


will shortly be submitted in their several quarters. 


All results and information will be given in our pages. 
We are advised from Stuttgart’ that pending final arrange- 
ments visitors to the exhibition may buy a booklet,t in English 
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and obtain accommodation for two. nights, with breakfast, 
dinner and supper inclusive attendance in a goad Hotel, room 
with running water, trip in’ moetorbus round the town, and 
reductions when visiting Museums,and Exhibition at the cost 
of thirty three marks, or roughly thirty three shillings: 
Further particulars will be given in May issue. 


Experiment is a which groups the 
poetically inclined under a green and red cover of the qvant- 
garde. 

We are very glad to see that Cambridge has the right 
attitude to the guardians of movie-fan's morals; we feel 
confident of the rightness because an article:on this subject 
in the second issue. gracefully acknowledges its debt to. Close- 
Up. It is a matter for rejoicing when we find that Close-Up 
is being read and appreciated by such intelligent young men. 
We will turn the pages of future numbers of Experiment with 
interest, and we hope that we shall discover further articles on. 
the “‘most potent form of art’. 


O.B. 


(Accrpent) 


Elsewhere in;this issue we have printed photographs from 
a new film by Erno Metzner, whose Free Trip wil be recalled 
_by readers of former issues of Close Up. 

Herr. Metzner made this-film actually at the same. time, he 
was making his other film, using the same studio, equipment 
and artists, thus saving considerably on costs. Uberfall is 
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a short-film of 460: mettés,' and its cost was roughly £100. It 
is the- story°simply ‘of:a man who wins.some marks in a 
gambling saloon, is attacked by. a footpad, taken to hospital 
unconscious, ‘and in'‘the comes to: The greater,-part of 


the film is occupied with -his dream while in a ‘state: of 


anaesthesia. | 
‘It was this part of the film that we were enabled.to'see while 
in’ Berlin, the remainder at that time, not having yet been 


finished. ‘It is as-vivid-and extraordinary a piece of work.as 


has‘ yet in this»way ‘been done. We say broadly ‘‘in this 
‘way’’ ‘to"embrace abstraction, impressionism, and ‘straight 
Natrative-+a ‘somewhat formidable ‘combination. 

lt as: extraordinary, for while. it ‘is: composed entirely of 
fantasy, it is obviously a dream fantasy, and one influenced 
by some remote consciousness of the actual events going on 
around. That is to say, that while its dimension is strictly 
Freudian, and made up of nightmare images, this being the 
real (as opposed to the ghostly); the impresssion is given that 
“‘real-life’’ (the hospital, the surgeon, nurses, etc.) are the 
. remote, or ghostly ‘dimensidn. _ To ‘describe how this 
impression is conveyed would perhaps be impossible, since 
no ihditatién given’inothe! actual -images except of the 
*troubléd “sub-cénscious of the! drugged patient. The -rising 
of'a-fingér,; to receive balanced on-its tip: a mark piece which 
Sways vertiginously ‘to”it, only to vanish at’ the moment of 
‘contact “is sufficiently inthe» foreground, of. all .-psycho- 
‘Analytical textbooks’ to‘need*nodefinition: here. --.Its.constant 
‘recurrence’ thtouphout’ the dream,” like a \task’-or , exercise 
ambigtity. 
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Dr. Hanns Sachs, the eminent. Viennése psycho-analyst 
was present at the same showing, and expressed his great 
Satisfaction at both the scientific and artistic value of the 
fragment. It is extremely well photographed. It is 
extremely beautiful. It moves with both fascination and 
grace. It is an important film, because it is the sort of film 


that much might be written about, having much to give. The 


flow of images is sonorous, tightens the mind to receive the 
exact impression of anaesthetic—the constant turning over 
and over, and repeating of something that becomes horror by 
its repetition alone. This is valuable, and has something to 
say, and (to repeat) something to give. There is every reason 
to hope that sSricu gan will be seen in all the specialised kinos. 
KM. 


HOLLYWOOD NOTES 


One of Hollywood's latest European recruits is the dancer, 


‘Kithnou. She will appear)» in an important rdle: in Lon 
‘Chaney’s forthcoming M-G-M picture, Where East is East. 


While this is her first Hollywood experience, she is not by 
any means a stranger to the films. Those acquainted with 
European productions will especially recall her work in the 
Italian picture, La Puissance du Prasari, and the two French 
pictures by Gaumont, Parisette and L’Opheline, as well as the 
British film bearing her own name for its title, Kithnou, 
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The Swanson-Stroheim picture partnership has | been 
dissolved. It has caused no surprise. The Von Stroheim 
temperament and extravagance continue to run true to form. 
The only element of surprise in the matter is the fact that any 
producer can to-day be found who is optimistic enough to 
invest in this erractic and tempestuous genius. The task of 
completing Miss Swanson’s picture, Queen Kelly, which has 


been in production since last summer, has been assigned to 
director Edmund 


* 

In the various announcements from United Artists’ studio 
regarding Miss Talmadge’s plans for future pictures, no men- 
tion is made of any original story for her by William J. Locke. 
Mr. Locke, it will be ‘recalled; was imported by Mr. Schenck 
to write a scenario for Norma. Rumor now has it that, after 
a sojourn here of several months, Mr. Locke has. discovered 
that a Hollywood studio is no fit place for a gentleman of 
literaty finesse. He might have learned this in advance from 
any one of a score of celebrities who have made the trek to 
Hollywood from the world of letters, only to discover that 
they are not in it with Johnny Freshman or r Estelle Snooks 
‘when it comes to writing’ scenarios. | 

* 
- Will Hays; the czar of Hollywood, has issued a warning 
to the producers that they must not forget the importance of 
the picture in the effort to give it sound and dialog. He also 
has urged caution in the character of language used in vocal 
films.: Censorship boards in various States are taking it upon 
themselves to pass judgments on dialog, as well as on the 
picture ‘itself. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
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Dr. Hanns Sachs, the eminent. Viennese psycho-analyst 
was present at the same showing, and expressed his great 
satisfaction at both the scientific and artistic value of the 
fragment. It is extremely well photographed. It is 
extremely beautiful. It’ moves ‘with both fascination and 
grace. It is an important film, because it is the sort of film 


flow of images is sonorous, tightens the mind to receive the 
exact impression of anaesthetic—the constant turning over 
and over, and repeating of something that becomes horror by 
its repetition alone. This is valuable, and has something. to 
say, and (to repeat) something to give. There is every reason 
to hope that Uberfall will be seen in all the specialised kinos. 

KM. 


HOLLYWOOD. NOTES 


One of Hollywood's latest European recruits is the dancer, 


Kithnou. She will appear) in) an important réle: in, Lon 
‘Chaney’s forthcoming M-G-M picture,, Where East is East. 


While this is her first Hollywood. experience, she is not by 
any means a stranger to the films. Those acquainted with 
European productions will especially recall her work in the 
Italian picture, La Pwissance du Prasari, and the two French 
pictures by Gaumont, Parisette and L’Opheline, as well as the 
British film bearing her own name for its title, Kithnow. 
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The Swanson-Stroheim picture partnership has | been 
dissolved. It has caused no surprise. The Von Stroheim 
temperament and extravagance continue to run true to form. 
The only element of surprise in the matter is the fact that any 
producer can to-day be found who is optimistic enough to 
invest in this erractic and tempestuous genius. The task of 
completing Miss Swanson’s picture, Queen Kelly, which has 
been in production since last summer, has been assigned to 
director Edmund Goulding. 

In the various announcements from United Artists’ studio 
regarding Miss Talmadge’s plans for future pictures, no men- 
tion is made of any original story for her by William J. Locke. 
Mr. Locke, it will be recalled; ‘was imported by Mr. Schenck 
to write a scenario for Norma. Rumor now has it that, after 
a sojourn here of several months, Mr. Locke has. discovered 
that a Hollywood studio is no fit place for a gentleman of 
literaty finesse. He might have learned this in advance from 
any one of a score’of celebrities who have made the trek to 
Hollywood from the world of letters, only to discover that 
they are not in it with Johnny ereshiman or Estelle Snooks 
‘when it comes to writing scenartos. 

* 

- Will Hays; the czar of Hollywood, has issued a warning 
to the producers that they must not forget the importance of 
the picture in the effort to give it sound and dialog. He also 
has urged caution in the character of language used in vocal 
films.!'' Censorship boards in various States are taking it upon 
themselves to pass judgments on dialog, as well as on the 
picturé itself; The Supreme Court ‘of Pennsylvania 
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recently ruled that the censorship board of that State is within 
its legal right inso doing. In-fighting the censorship.octopus 
Mr. Hays: believes that one, of. the, picture industry's. most 
effective weapons lies in. its own careful editing of|pictures, in 
advance, thereby: disarming. the, official censor and starving 
out the professional: puritanic reformer, whose nagging aim 
has been, to secure. a, national censorship. law, thraugh; the, 
Congress. of the United, States. | 

The talking "pot has imposed a new réaporislbittty on 
the script-girl’’: Not,only-must,she continue, to see to it 
that. when. Hasntio Jones, walks, out: of. a room, in his, shirt 
sleeves he must also be in. his -shirt-sleeves when the exterior 
scene is taken showing him emerging-from the door, but she 
must now also guard against any,change.of,voice-on, the part 
of; Horatio. Immediately linked, SCENES, of this, sort as they. 
appear on the screen are often taken weeks apart; and-it some- 
times happens that-an actor's voice; due to a cold-or, too many, 
cigarettes, is:not of the same,pitch or clarity, when, the,sub- 
sequent, continuity scene,is to be taken. . Voice matching, as 


as-scene matching, has.consequently, become an 


part of present-hour picture making. . 

Lionel Barrymore,is directing; the, photophone version, of 
Madame: X for M-G-M.. Ruth-Chatterton, who made; her, film 
debut with the current Paramount;picture, Sins ofthe Fathers, 
plays the title réle. Able to aceomplish what; the limitations 
of the stage have. never- permitted |in the, presentation of;this 
famous play, the. film, will follow. the; outcast; Madame, X% in, 
her wanderings,among the out-of-the-way. places ofthe world. 
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There will accordingly be scenes laid in Paris, Buenos Aires, 
Hong Kong, Tokyo, Papeete, Sydney, and who knows where 
all, with the result that this film will probably present a greater 
diversity of + amen nationalities than any that has yet been 
produced. | 


* * 


‘Hollywood’ has a on the’ free distribution of screen 
Stars’ autographed photographs. Hereafter the fans will have 
to pay for them. It will not be much—from ten cents to 
twenty-five cents, according to size—but it will serve to 
diminish the demand and to eliminate an annwal ‘expense of a 
quarter of a million dollars. Part of the secretarial staff of 
évery popular actress is a clerk whose sole and engrossing job 


is to resporid to réquésts for ‘photographs—and, entre nous, 
autograph ‘them. 


* 

F orty microphones, placed at various points about the set, 
and electrically linked in what engineers term the most com- 
plicated wire installation ever made in the brief history of 
talking pictures, were used during the filming of Paramount’s 
Innocents of Paris. This is the picture in which Maurice 
Chevalier is making his initial appearance in America. The 
particular set in which these many microphones were required 
is a reproduction of the entire Flea Market district of Paris, 
with its cobbled streets, dark -aHeys, dingy shops and 
unsightly junk heaps. 


S.S. Van Dyke ‘ard ‘his company of players’ now in Africa, 
filming Trader Horn against the story’s original background, 
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are keeping in direct communication with their Hollywood 
studio by means of a low-wave radio | transmitter. 
| * 


The Universal Company plans: to specialize: in 
pictures in other than the English language. Not inappro- 
priately, the first one to be undertaken is a Yiddish play, The 
Green Millionaire. _ The author and stage producer of the 
drama, Abraham Schomer, will direct the picture. The 
dialog throughout will be in Yiddish. — Ses 

The University of Southern California. has inaugurated a 
series of lectures on the motion picture as a part of its. cur- 
riculum. Among the twenty scheduled lecturers are Douglas 
Fairbank, Ernst Lubitsch, William de Mille, Clara Beranger, 
and Milton Sills. The subjects to be presented include 
Photoplay Appreciation, ‘Scientific Foundations, Growth 
and Development, The Silent Photoplay, The Phono- 
photoplay, Principles of Criticism, Social Utility of the 
Photoplay, The Actor’s Art, and others of like significance. 


"WATERLOO 


The tenth year anniversary film of the Emelka. Hard work 
for the big drum. We were not impressed. | (vide Wedding 
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' We’ were pleased to receive recently a letter from Mr. 
Walter Kron, who edited the excellent, ‘and unfortunately 
short-lived Film Meteor. Some of his comments on current 
_ productions in America were of such great interest that we felt 
impelled to print them here. 

‘Last night, says he, I previewed Jannings’ The Betrayal. 
Beforehand I will tell you that it is fourth-rate. The work of 
Milestone, whom I rate highly, was uninspired, and the story 
a commonplace triangle affair set in the Alps of Switzerland. 

Lubitsch has finished his picture in a similar locale, with 
the over-theatrical John Barrymore as star. The acting 
pretentions of our stars, their vain and fatuous strutting, 
holds good pictures from being born mightily in Hollywood. 
Lubitsch has made the best American film in many a year 
with his The Patriot. 

Watch Von Sternberg, the man who has more revolu- 
tionary ideas of film direction than any other in AIESICE 1 now. 

Griffith is merely an exalted charlatan. 

Young directors like Cannidott and Klein have been landed 
by our Moses, Mr. Beaton, whose views on pictures are 
generally lopsided. | 

Sincerity is a strange word in Hollywood, we have many 
frauds and pretenders among us. Griffith’s Battle of the 
Sexes, Drums of Love and The Lady of the Pavements have 


proven that Griffith’s art, or what little he possessed, has been 
prostituted for all time. 


If there were any unusual directorial minds delving, 


searching and striving for richness in dramatic expresion in 
the film city, I would have found him. The village” is 
stagnant and must look to Europe astutor. 
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A little theatre properly managed, showing foreign films 
of worth would go well in Hollywood. The attempt of the 


‘Eilmarte Theatre failed through ignorance. 


Vidor’s film with an all-negro cast, will be shown soon and 
should be successful. Of its art values I cannot say. drnegas 
Vidor is an intelligent, sensitive craftsman. 

The average director here knows little of life. Like-clams 
they cling to the solid rock of tradition, fearful of venturing 
into the alleys of the soul. To prod them from this attitude 
takes the dynamite of sarcasm. When one finally cuts loose, 
he runs rampant with scattered ideas of the experimental type. 

Good direction must come from strong, self-reliant menof 


real vision and intellect. But bad directors make an easy, 
prosperous living. 


- Melodie der Welt, a Tobis sound-film directed by Walter 
Ruttmann with Kowal-Samborski, has just been shown in 
Berlin, It was made with the help of the Hamburg Amerika 
on the world cruise of their liner, the Resolute. While the 
German critics agree as to its interest, some feel that the 
sound apparatus is not sufficiently perfected to make 
experiment possible. It is said for instance, that the Russians 
who are opposed to the talkie as the mere copy of theatre, are 
very interested in the use of sound in films to heighten the 
effect from an artistic point of view. But they are.said to be 
waiting for other countries to perfect first the technical 
apparatus. In any event Ruttmann’s previous work would 
suggest that the attempt.at the noise and adventure of voyage 
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should be more interesting than most’ of the talkies we have 
heard to date. 


Many enquiries reach us as to release dates of films in 
Germany or how people find out what films are showing in 
Berlin. The German system is quite different from the 
English. A film is given a week ora fortnight's run at one 
of the dozen big kinos in Berlin. It is then immediately 
released to the smaller cinemas. So that several may be 
showing the same film at the same time, but in different dis- 
tricts. It is infinitely to be preferred to the English method. 
It is however sometimes difficult to find out what is showing 
in Berlin as the small cinemas naturally only advertise in 
their own districts. Therefore the best way to find out if 
some Russian or German film is showing, is to ask the renter 
of the film to advise at which cinema the film is being shown. 
Addresses of the renters can be found in the telephone book. 


AN AMATEUR FILM SOCIETY 


in the British Film Industry has, we hope, 


at last been made good’ by the formation of- the Jewish. 


Amateur Film Society; whose declared objects are to foster 
and encourage the art of film production in all its many 
departments, and’ to improve: the technical; artistic and 
literary standard in the film industry to-day. 
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That there is room for such improvement will be admitted 
by the intelligent observer who has sat through a film 
exhibition in which the projection was bad, acting indifferent 
and sub-titling often illiterate, to say the least of it. 

If the results attained by this Society equal but one-tenth 
of the codrdinated energy and enthusiasm evinced by. its 
pioneers then we may surely look for an appreciable raising of 
the standard of film production in this country. 


FINIS! 


All is in vain. The oracle has sitmabi and we are undone. 
Hark to the wise man:—. 
‘‘l have always regarded the film industry as the greatest 
menace that has ever arisen to literature, art, and 
civilisation,’ 


Thus spake Mr. Justice MacKinnon in the Kings Bench 
the other day. 

Close Up, close down! Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Pabst, pull 
down your studios and go into the cabaret business! 
MacPherson, Dobb, Herring, Potamkin, throw away that 
pen and spend the rest of your days reading ‘‘Home Chat’’ 
and **The Feathered World’’! Freund, Wagner, 
pawn. your cameras, and do. something useful ! 


+. Kor the oracle has spoken, and he is a great man. 


Let us meditate in prayer, brothers, and cecil like the 
Arabs, fold our tents and steal silently away. 


A.W. 
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BOOK 


Mein , Vorfuhrungsraum (My Projection. Room) is the 
first book in a series to.be edited by Mr. Kraszna-Krausz, in 
an extremely practical format, of small volumes to treat of 
the different questions of interest to the technicians of the 
cinema... It is published by Wilhelm Knapp (Halle. Saale. 
Germany) who considers that this form of small separate 
booklet each dealing with one problem, is preferable to large 
technical volumes where special chapters are. often SRA SF 
from each, other and inconvenient to consult. 

This certainly seems to, be an excellent idea and ‘My 
Projection Room. by Reinhold Dahlgreen gives us many 
useful facts. Instead of falling into the error of treating 
technical questions. in a language incomprehensible to.the 
non-initiate, the, author uses a simple and clear language to 
explain each matter so that amateurs without, much technical 
knowledge can find much. of profit in this little book... 

For amateurs and directors of cinema clubs.there is a 
number of small rules and. suggestions that should be. of 
service; so,that although this book is primarily designed for 
professionals, the instruction is profitable to all. For 
example, the rule that. projection ought to be made in such a 
way that the projection. cabin should be at the same height 
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as the screen, that is, that the optical axis should follow a 
horizontal course. 

The construction of the cabin is studied, together with its 
distance from the screen and the most practical method of 
installation. 

Some of the figures,are unnecessary for foreigners, as the 
police regulations with regard to security differ in every 
country. 

Among other things it is-suggested that the best way to 
wind the copy is to do it in a horizontal position, instead of, 
as is commonly done, the vertical. 
- This unpretentious little volume is so useful that it is to be 
hoped that the rest of the series they announce, will soon 
appear. | 
-L’ Art Cinematographique. 4 volumes. Felix Alcan: Paris. 
108 Boulevard St. Germain. 

Pierre MacOrlan’s chapter on Le Fantastique contains 


nothing new. Perhaps this writer has specialised in fantastic 


things SO long that he is too exhausted. to deal with it agen 


in any interesting fashion. 


~ André Beucler’s Le Comique et l’Humeur, on the contrary, 
is witty and interesting. Naturally he speaks of’ Charlie 
Chaplin in it, with a pleasing devotion. 

L’Emotion Humaine by Charles Dullin explains very 
intelligently the difference between theatre and cinema and 


in spite of his being a director of a‘theatre, he admits toa 
preference for cinema. The cinema as he says, needs a soul 
behind the mere face and one is astonished that a man who 
has understood cinematography so‘ well, should have been 
often somewhat poor as a film‘actor. 
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Le Valeur Psychologique de l’Image by Dr. R. Allendy 
ends the first volume. Extremely stylised, this chapter 
should have been enlarged for it is no longer a secret I think, 
that the cinema is really applied psycho-analysis. He takes 
the Gribiche of Feyder for an example, and studies with much 
depth the relationship between psychology and the film. 

In the second volume, M. Pierre-Quint is not very generous 
toward the cinema, probably because he regards it with 
literary prejudices. He says for example, ‘‘the writer can 
analyse not only ,the exterior world, but also that of the 
conscience, and he can penetrate directly to the soul of man.’’ 
After such a sentence one wonders if M. Pierre-Quint goes 
often enough to the cinema, for it would be impossible other- 
wise to repeat such banal phrases. 

He suggests elsewhere ‘‘that the actors are. forced. into 
film work because they are better paid and because the work 
costs them no intellectual fatigue (has M. Pierre-Quint ever 
once acted before the camera ?) nor intelligent effort. They 
do not love the cinema.’’ It is the plural here that is at fault 
for he, M. Pierre-Quint himself, does not love it and has 
not yet understood nor felt what marvellous things it may 
contain. 

Madame Germaine Dulac, the director, of whom it was 
once said that the merits of a director were especially revealed 
by the fact that ‘‘she writes so well of the cinema’’ speaks of 
her cinematographic ideal in Esthetiques et Entraves which 
would link films to a visual music. This’ idea is rather 
limited however, especially when she suggests that ‘‘pure 
cinema should look for émotion in the art of movement of 
line and form.’’ Certainly a few small films of Richter, 
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Henri Chomette and others are extremely interesting but to 
see in them the end of cinematographic emotion is a 
fundamental. error, What would she make of. Russian, 
Swedish and last but not least at all, many American films? 

In Formation de la Sensibilité, M. Lionel Landry, explains 
the extreme importance of a good scenario, justly. insisting 
that a capable director will increase his resources in cere 
a particularly dramatic subject for his theme. 

There is little to be said about Le Temps de. VImage est 
Venu by Abel Gance. : The defence of the cinema is certainly 
sincere but our pleasure is modified’ by ‘the unnecessary 
pretentiousness of: the language in which: the’ ‘“maitre”’ 
expresses his convictions. 

There is nothing exceptional either in La Puéste du Cinema 
by André Maurios, except that any well known writer’s 
criticism of the cinema is valuable to set against that of those 
who negate it. But have really need of such testimony? Is 
it not enough for us that we know ourselves, what the cinema 
can be for us? | 

La Musique. des Images by E. Vuillermoz is also very 
disappointing. This very intelligent critic confines himself 
to the very restricted formulas of the cinema ‘‘pur’’ “But he 
condemns himself as arbiter of these unlimited aE when 
he writes ‘‘Only certain artists are capable of understanding 
the mysterious emotions of. a play of lights and volume which 
shifts and turns in a slow; whirl as if intoxicated by the magic 
philtre of light itself.’’ Cinema therefore for a little circle, 
for the inteltectuals. No. Cinema is not that. We ask of 
it‘rnuch more and itis we, ourselves, 1 am sure, who are right. 
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On the: other hand I was delighted with André, Lang’s 
Theatre et Cinema. André Lang is of the theatre and a 
dramatic author, but his extraordinary comprehension of the 
power of the film is more than delightful. For here at last 
is a man who is not sparing of his praise of this mode of 
expression and who does not weigh his joy or his gratitude. 

After having treated of the contemporary theatre, he speaks 
of the cinema with’ affection and of «the extraordinary 
revelation owes to it. ‘‘We.are living,’’ he says, ‘‘in a state 
of complete romantiscism, and the public, unknown to the 
intellectuals has taken its ration of dream and irreality where 
it could find them, that is, in the cinema.’ 

One is glad to hear such words, especially when they come 
from a man of a certain age and of another generation. ‘We 
greatly admire hiscourage. __ | 

One would like to quote it all. But we will confine 
ourselves to. quoting the most enthusiastic passages. ‘Those 
who love the cinema by instinct, those who have confidence in 
it, who foresee its future, can distinguish what lies beneath 
its cover, of vulgarity, can undersyand its language and 
discover its mysterious, infinite poetry.”’ We neéd’ ‘such men 
in. the French cinema, for if one has faith in such a degree, 
surely one is capable of creation. ‘*‘With the cinema,’’ he 
ends his excellent study, ‘‘a new poetry is born, a poetry 
immediately percepuble that can disturb the simple | as well 
as the delicate.’ But this man who has understood the 
power of the cinema to its very foundation, is naturally not 
employed. They will not let him work. They give w work 
only to the makers of mediocre illustrations. 
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Cinema et Litterature by André Berge is an intelligent 
study that could serve as pendent to the chapter by M. Pierre- 
Quint, where he defies the cinema to express as much as 
literature can give us. Berge shows us particularly the 
equivalent of the interior monologue, as it is employed by 
James Joyce in literature, | and says justly that this can be 
achieved equally well in cinema. 

Cinematographie et Espace is a somewhat pretentious 


- conference by Marcel L’ Herbier, which is lost in phrases and 


somewhat marred. by the intellectuality which irritates many 
in his films. It is curious to observe that directors, when 
they write, are seldom successful and one wonders why they 
do write. It would be preferable not to and I think too that 
they should be proud of being unable to express themselves 
except in the cinema. 

- It was probably on a bad day that Leon Moussinac wrote 
Expression Sociale. For there is nothing parti- 
cularly original about the chapter nor does he reveal to us 
omy new ideas, 

.1 fear I shall never like André Levinson. He is an 
intelligent and an erudite man. He has great knowledge. 
But he gives this to us in the dry manner of a professor 
teaching some. doctrine. Even at school I was always 
rebellious to doctrines and it is therefore easily understood 
that I am now not likely to care for them. 

Introduction a la Magie Blanche et Noire by Albert 
Valentin finishes the fourth volume of this series that is to 
be continued... Here at last is someone who has perfectly 
understood the magic of the cinema and tells us of it in an 
agreeable manner. M. Valentin knows how to love and to 
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put his enthusiasm into right phraseology, When he says : 
‘‘For us, the cinema is the last comer in the arts giver to 
mankind, It has a right to our absolute affection and its 
youth ‘alone stands in lieu of virtue,’’ one wants to express 
one’s thanks to him and to be his friend. For (and this 
makes it very simple), the world for us is divided into two 
parts; those who love the cinema as they should and M. 
Valentin has a place among these, and those who either do 
not love it at all or not as we love it, and these propre are not 
of interest to us at all. | . 
JEAN LENAUER. 
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101 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1 


The Home of International Film Art. 


| The flowing attractions will be presented exclusive to this 


THY SOUL SHALL BEAR WITNESS 


: An epic of Life and Death, by Dr. Selma Lagerlof. | 
_ Directed by Victor Seastrom. Featuring Victor Seastrom, Hilda Borgstrom, Astrid Holm, 
and ‘Tore Svennberg. 


TWO BROTHERS 


One an idealist, and the other a materialist. : 
Conrad Veidt in dual role. Directed by Karl Grune. 


Featuring Conrad Veidt, Lil Dagover, ond Liane Haid. 


THE ANCIENT LAW 


The romance of a young Jewish actor, who breaks the Day of Atonement in the cause of Art 
| and Ambition. Period 1660, 


| Directed by E. A. Dupont. Featuring Henny Porten. 


BusES TO THE Door :—Nos, 1a, 1c, 14, 148, 19¢, 19d, 22, 24, 29, 29a, 29b, 29¢, 38, 39, 48, 129, 138. 


qe | In view of the fact that Dates of forthcoming attractions are often unavoidably subject to alteration 
i the Management respectfully request Patrons to be guided finally by the advertisements in the 


newspapers :— Times, Daily Post, ess, Daily News, Evening 


} Continuous Performances DAILY, commencing at 2 p.m. till 11 p.m. SUNDAYS 6—11 
an Each session lasts three hours, thereby making 3 sessions per day, viz :— 


i MATINEES recommended for choice of comfortable seats. 
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Avez-vous besoin d’un conseil 


ARTISTIQUE? TECHNIQUE? 
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The felling are generally in sayy at 350, “Oxford 
Street, London, W. 


Elliott's The Anatomy + Motion Picture Art bs. 
Blakeston's s “Through Glass 6d. 
Messel’s This Film Business 10s. 6d. 
Betts’ Herachitus i in Future of as. 6d. 


And all other. mew) publications. 


"Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
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Summerhill School 


| 4 This school, the aim of which is to allow ‘the 
in A natural goodness of the child freedom to show 
i ji itself in an atmosphere without adult authority, 


is now extending its bounds.’ Places are now 
open to adults of our generation who feel that ! 
they have missed the bus in life, ie., younger 

adults who have failed to find an interest in 

life. The school at-present has 33 children and 
12 adults.. It is self-governing. Politicsit has |. 
: ‘none. ‘It reads Close Up and wants to see | 
ae Russian and German films. Its present taste 


| in music is Delius . . . and Jazz. wage OC 
4 The principles of the school are given fairly ~ | 
well in the Principal's book, The Problem Child 
(Herbert Jenkins, Ltd.) 
Prinipl A, .S. NEILL 
| | Author of A Dominie’ s Log, etc.. 
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HOMECOMING 
A remarkable film from a praarialt book 


This striking UFA production is based on one 


of the most curious and moving Prve-sponesy in 
post-war. European Literature. | 


CARL AND ANNA 


,LEONHARD FRANK 


of German Academy of Letters) 


§ An English translation of He lomecoming will be 
_ published simultaneously with the release of the 
film. With ‘stills’ from the picture as illustrations. 


Price 3s. 6d, net (without stills) and 2s, 6d. net (with stills) 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR IT 
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SOVIET RUSSIA 


A Mystery Story 
Proof returned from Switzerland to the printer by express 
post vanished for eighteen days. 


We are still trying to discover exactly whan happened, 
though the fact that manuscript we know to have been. 
sent from the U.S.S.R. failed to reach us, seems 
analogous. 


Madness may occasionally have method, and reason 

may sometimes successfully cope with craft, but in 
connection with the above mystery story, Bryher’s 

remark that ‘ either you must be prepared to bayonet 

your aunt because she won’t read Carl Marx, or leave 

the room because Potemkin is mentioned ’, would seem 

to divulge also a basic Principle for the administration 

of literary censorship.’ 


Film Problems is (we hope) at last ready. An innocent 
book with a mysterious past and a rosy future. — an 
engaging. combination At) 
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Moscow Correspondent : P. ATTASHEVA 


Subscription Rates : 
ENGLAND ‘ ‘ 14 shillings per year 


FRANCE . 70 francs per year 
GERMANY... : 14 marks per year 
.AMERICA .... . 3 dollars and 50 cents per year 


‘SWITZERLAND. 14 frances per year: 
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any time exposing the film which is 


DEBRIE 


The 


This projector can be stopped for any 
length of time on one image; and by 
means of handle projected picture by 
picture. It is fitted with motor drive 
and automatic rewinder. ‘The load- 
ing and unloading is done without at 


protected throughout its passage in 
the projector. The illumination is 
effected by special Nong life electric 
lamp. 


TAKES ONLY 5 AMPERES 
AND WILL GIVE AN 8 
FOOT PICTURE 


FOR EDUCATION & 
HOME PROJECTION 


ALL METAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Size: 20 X 13 X Q} ins. 


PORTABLE 


WORKS FROM ANY ORDINARY ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
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